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ABSTRACT " 

A study was conducted to assess the academic 
performance of San Mateo County Community College District (SMCCD) 
students after transfer to a University of California (UC) or 
California State University (CSU) campus; tp compare s>jtudy results 
with previous research on College of San Mateo transfer students; and 
to determine the variables most predictive of academic success bt a 
four-year institution. The study sample of 3,139 SMCCD students was 
drdwn from students who transferred to a UC or CSU campus between 
fall 1974 and spring 1980. Study findings, based on data obtained 
from academic performance reports, includ^ld the following: (1) the 
CSU cumulative grade point averages (GPA's) earned by SMCCD transfers 
were Essentially equivalent to those of all CSU undergraduates and 
all community college transfer students; (2) the CSU 3-year transfer 
rate of SMCCD transfers was significantly higher than the 5-year 
graduation rate of CSU freshmen and the 3-year graduation rate' of all 
cokTununity college transfers; (3) SMCCD transfers to the UC system 
experienced some sort of transfer shock as evidenced by a first-year 
post-transfer drop in CPA of approximately .40 grade points; (4) GPA 
and graduation rates of SMCCD transfers to UC were higher than those 
attained by transfers to CSU; and (5) studies conducted since 1932 
indicated that the large majority of SMCCD transfers were 
academically successful after transfer. (LAL) 
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CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

Background of the Problem 
« With over 1,000 community/ junior colleges in the 
United States serving more than 4,300,000 students (Ameri- 
can Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 198t)), 
the community college movement has become a dominant 
factor in postsecondary education. As the open admissions 
policy became widely accepted in the 1960s^' community 
colleges experienced rapid expansion and spiraling enroll- 
ment growth, prompting the Carnegie Commission (1971) to 
conclude that by 1980 between 34 percent and 45 percent of 
undergraduates in the United States .would be found in 
two-year colleges. Recent statistics, however, indicate 
the Carnegie projection to be quite conservative; the 
National Center for Education Statistics (N'ces),'' for exam- 
pie, reported that the community college share of total 
college enrollment had already reached 36 percent by 1977. 
Moreover, enrollment in community colleges had grown by 
169 percent from 1967 to 1977 compared to a growjth of 65 
percent for all higher/postsecondary institutions during 
the same period (Dearman & Dahlstrom, 1979 ). 

c ■ 
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The I community colleg^ movement has had its great- 
est impact' in California. Craig (1979) reported that 
enrollment in California community colleges jumped from 
340,000 students in 66 colleges in 1960, to 1,1300,000 
students in 106 colleges in 1978; combined ' state and local 
community college expenditures grew from $241 million to 
$1.24 billion, during the ten-year period ending in 1978. 
Schwartz (1978) noted that an estimated 75 percent of 
California high school graduates who continue on to higher 
education attend community colleges. More recently, the 
California Department of Fii:ance (1979) indicated that the 
1979 , undergraduate enrollment in California's public 
institutions of higher education totaled 1,577,648 stu- 
dents^of which 1,234,556 (79 percent) were enrolled in 
California's public community colleges. 

The original function of (the "junior" college was 
to provic^e the first two years of undergraduate education 
to students who^ould subsequently transfer to four-year 



institutions (Thornton, 1972). t|^eed, the early junior 
college was judged almost entirely upon the success of its 
graduates who pursued their education at the university 

• 

level (Eells, 1943). However, as the "junior" college 
evolved into the "community" college, its initial role was 
expanded to include occupational training and adult educa- 
tion (Brubacher & Rudy, 1976). Enrollment trends in the 
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last two decades suggest that botli vocational and communi- 
ty education . have replaced the transfer function as the 
major activity of community colleges, and statistics 'at 
the college, state, /and national level attest to this 
phenomenon (Lombardi, 19^8a, 1978b). 

The extraordinary enrollment" growth in community 
college vocational courses since the- early 1960s, has 
prompted Lombardi (1978a) to conclude that the community 
.college has become a predominantly occupational-orienl^d 
institution, a trend foreseen much earlier by Eells, who 
in 1941 viewed occupational education as the "most signif- 
icant aspect of the Rapidly spreading junior college move.- 
■ ment" (Eells, 194*1, p. vi). Whereas, .Monroe (1975) had 
estimated that one-third of ^1 community college students 
were enrolled • in occupa^^^nal courses during the early 
1970s, Parker's 1975 survey of selected two-year institu- 
tions placed 1974-75 occupational enrollment at 57 percent 
of the total enrollment (Parker, 1975). For the near 
future, Lombardi (1978a) predicted that credit enrollment 
in ocfcupational courses will level off at about one-half 
of the total credit enrollments, but he noted that adult 
and non-credit occupational students could swell total 
vocational enrollments to 70 percent' of total community 

f 

college enrollments. 

^ The nationwide emphasis on vocational education 
within the community colleges is mirrored in California. 



The California Community Colleges (1977) reported that 60. 
percent -of ' all their students pursued some occupational 
training goal during the 1976-77 fiscal year. The Los 
Angeles Community College District (1977) reported that 65 

f 

f 

percent of its 'students in 1975 were classified as voca- 
tional students.' ^ Lombardi (1978a) warned, however, that 
such statistics can Ipe misleading in that* both national 
and .state funding •patterns favor vocational educatioh 
programs and, thus, tend to encourage community colleges 
to reclassify or incorporate some general education or 
liberal arts courses into their vocational programs'. In 
order to obtain more reliable data, various states are 
refining their * statistical procedures for ^counting voca- 
tional students. California, for example, has developed a 
Student Accountability Model (SAM) in order to provide a 
uniform method for classification of occupational courses 
and majors (Gold & Morris, 1977). 

The shift towards a vocational emphasis within the 
community college is a cause of great concern among liber- 
al arts and general education advocates, many of whom view 
occupational education as a serious threat to the tradi- 
tional community college transfer^ function (Jacobson, 
1977). Lombardi "(1978a) pointed out, however, that the 
number of ^'^udents enrolled in "transfer" courses (sci- 
ence, humanities, liberal and general education, etc.) far 
exceeds the number enrolled in vocational courses, and 
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that "occupational" students comprise a significant per- 
centage of the total "transfer" enrollment. In "a sense, 
therefore, the transfer and occupational functions bear a 
symbiotic relationship to each other. In any case, Lorn- 
bardi j(1978a) concluded that the community . college trans- 
fer function faces a greater threat from the. growth of ^he 
community education movement than from ^the growth of 
occupational education. 

-''Community education" is a term whosiS definition 
seems to depend primarily on the user. It may include 
adult basic education, adult education, lifelong learning, 
continuing education, community services, and/or. a variety 
of Qther activities housed under different acronyms. The 
Community, Junior, 'and Technical College Directory has at- 
tempted to provide some clarification by defining commu- 
nity education enrollment as the "total number of people 
participating in noncredit activities sponsored by a col- 
lege" (American Association of Community and Juniar Col- 
leges, 1976, p. 3) and "service, recreational, and cultur- 
al programs that are not part of an academic program" 
(American Association of Community and Junior Colleges, 
1980, p. 2). Lombardi (1978b) noted that community educa- 
tion, as so defined, has more community college partici- 
pants and has grown at a faster rate than either occupa- 
tional or transfer education. Although its clientele 
consists almost exclusively of part-time students, these 



students' constitute 59 percent of the total fcommunity 
college enrollment 'according to the. National Center for 
Education Statistics (Justice &. Amperse^ 1979). The total 
enrollment for continuing education and non-credit adult 
programs was estimated to be in excess of four million 
students in. 1975 (Wade, 1977), and 'the growth rate for 
adult participation in part-time course work had increased 
by 52 percent from I972 to 1975 (Lojtring, 1978). 

The community education phenomenon in California 
community colleges a reflection of the natiohal trend. 
In 1976, the California Postsecondary Education Commission 
(CPEC) noted that two-thirds of the total California 
community college enrollment consisted of part-time stu- 
dents, a phenomenon which prompted the, Commission to con- 
clude that "continuing education .for part-time adult 
students has become the dominant function of the community 
colleges" (CPEC/ 1976, p. i). In 1979, the Commission 
added that more Californians were attending postsecondary 
education on a part-time basis and over longer periods of 
their lives (CPEC, 1979b). 

To what extent does community education pose a 
threat to the traditional community college transfer func- 
tion? As the previous statistics suggest, there is clear- 
ly a "market" for community education. The National 
Center for Education Statistics reported that 41 percent 
of adults surveyed in 1978 expressed an interest in taking 



an adult education course the following ' year if such a 
course could be offered at an appropriate time and cost. 
This percentage translates into .a potential clientele of 
* 60 million adults, a figure which would overwhelm existing 
instructional facilities (Dearman & Dahlstrom, 1979). 
Faced with significant declining enrollments of tradition- 
al students over the next two decad,es (Spully, 1980), the 
anticipated competition for students may encourage the 
community college's to shift their educational attention 

and resources aw^y from transfer education and towards the 

•\ 

more fertile- field of community education. , 

Quite a few educators welcome the concept of a new 
type of community college in which community service func- 
tions are paramount. Gleazer (1964), for example, has 
long anticipated "the day when community colleges will be 
community oriented and not^simply post-high school or 
college preparatory institutions, 'similarly, Pifer of the 
Carnegie Corporation urged the community colleges to 
"consider themselves primarily as community service agen- 
cies rather than institutions of higher education" (Tal- 
, hot, 1976, p. 84). McCabe'' (1979) envisions the community 
college as a lifelong learning institution. Critics of 
community education, however, view such attitudes as a 
threat to the higher education status of the community 
college; they fear the consequences to the transfer func- 
tion which could result from a fraternization with the 
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"frills and entertainment courses" * (Watkins, 1978, p. 1) 
often associated with community education in the minds of 
■taxpayers, state officials, and legislators. 

* Vocational and community education are not the 
only community college activities which concern defenders 
of the traditional transfer function. Remedial and devel- 
opmental education, cohcomitants of the "open door" policy 
so enthusiastically > adopted by the community colleges 
during the 1960s, pose an additional source of concern. 
Many observers feel that the current trend towards the 
integration of remedial and developmental education into 
the regular curriculum (Lombardi, 1979a), in an apparent 
attempt to accommodate the educationally disadvantaged, 
can only result in a weakened transfer curriculum. Lom- 
bardi (1978b) pointed out that community college pi^ogi^ams 
which- focus upon the educationally disadvantaged and the 
chronic underachievers must, by definition, ' attract stu- 
dents of low ability and motivation who in turn will lower 
the status of the institution which they attend, a phenom- 
enon Bowen 1^977) terms a "double selection process" . 

Lombardi (1979a) estimates that the current enroll- 
ment in remedial and f^'.vel opmental education programs is 
approximately 10 to 15 percent of the total community col- 
lege enrollment, but that in all likelihood this figure 
will grow to 50 percent during the 1980s. Thus, it seems 
highly probable that remedial and developmental educati'.on, 
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» which includes pre-transfej: education, adult/basic 
education (ABE) education of the handicapped, and^basic 
skills remediation, will demand a growing share of the 
community college's curriculum effort, dwindling fjinds, 
and educational resources. Unfortunately, . remedial educa- 
tion is disproportionately expensive in that its students 
frequently Are, 'in need of educational ' specialist's, a,nd 
additional tutors and instructional materials. , Cohei; 
(1979b) asserts that the community college may not be able 
to afford remedial education in the 1980s, not only be- 
cause of its exceiSsive monetary cost, but also because of 
the negative public image that may result from the col- 

' lege's commitment of more of its efforts and the taxpay- 
ers' resources to subcollege education. The community 
college's "steady drift toward becoming an element in the 
welfare system" (Cohen, 1979b, p. 104) is viewed as a 
stark reality by an increasing number of disenchanted 
citizens. 

Being cognizant of the under-representation of 
ethnic minorities and low-income students in its public 
colleges and universities, the California Legislature 
emphasized the high priority it assigns to remedial and 
developmental education within its community colleges when 
it distributed significant funds for these purposes follow- 
ing the passage of Proposition 13 (Lombardi,. 1.979a). 
Similarly, tl>e California Community and Junior College 
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Association (197d|^ stressed, the importance of remedial 
programs in its re^^ohse to' questions posed by Governor 
Brown's Commission.oh x;?overnment Reform. .The Association 



\ 
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noted that the community \fcolleges can conduct these pro- 

grams more efMciently and less cost than other educa- 

- ' ■ ' • ' . ' . . . \ 

tio.nal institutions. Taxpayer revolts notwithstanding, it 

/ • . ■ , 

* . IS quite likely thai California will continue to place 

" • ' 

i . ' significant , emphasis upon remedial and developmental 

* education within its community colleges, especially in 

light the rising proportion of ethnic minorities and 

low-rincome students within the' State (CPEC, 1979b'). Crai^ 

(1979) noted ,that these under-i'epresented populations, 

which constitute -he major potential source of enrollment 

growth, will necessitate changes in' instructional methods 

» * 

within California's community colleges ►L^ ,^ 

Despite the important implications inherent in the 
dramatic shift within the community college towards voca- 
tional, community, and remedial/developmental education.^ 
t many observers feel that declining enrollments represent 

the most serious threat to the community college transfer 
'function.' Keough (1978) asserted that education is a 
declining industry which, having passed through its ini- 
tial period of dynamic ^'growth, finds itself quite natural- 
ly in a succeeding period of conflict. The Carnegie 
Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education estimated 
that the 18-24 year old age cohort will decline by 
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23 percent by 1997 (Scully, 1980). As a consequence, *the 
Council anticipates that survival may well replac^ excel- 
lence as' the dominant theme of education, with four-year 
institutions of higher education competing vigorously with 
community colleges for the ever-dwindling supply of stu- 
dents. Clearly, the transfer function seems the most 
natural arena for competition. 

J 

■ The impact of declining _ enroQ-lments upon the 
community college transfer function is compounded by 
taxpayer revolts which intensify the competition for 
dwindling local, state, and federal funds, a competition 
which comes not only from within the educational establish- 
ment, but frcm other social priorities as well. Belea- 
guered state legislatures are necessarily reassessing 
their educational priorities. Consequently, the community 
cqllege transfer function can be expected to receive 
closer scrutiny, especially in light of the decreasing 
percentage of community college . students who transfer to 
four-year institutions. Although it is virtually impossi- 
ble to accurately count transfer students (Cohen, 1979a; 
CPEC, 1979a), Lombardi (1979b) estimates that less than 10 
percent of all community college students actually trans- 
fer to senior institutions. Kissler (1980) noted that the 
number of community college transfers to the California 
State University and Colleges (CSUC) system dropped by 10 
percent in the period 1975-1980. Cohen (1979a) observed 
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that there are probably more California higher, education 

... • * . 

« 

students transferring from four-year to two-year colleges 
than the reverse, a phenomenon which apparently is becom- 
ing a national trend (NCES, 1977). . , ... 

The declining enrollment projections for Calif or- 
nia are no brighter .than the national picture. The Cali- 
fornia Postseco^idary Education Commission (1979b) antici- 
pates a marked enrollment decline in the- late 19d0s with 
postsecondary education experiencing ^n enrollment loss of 
perhaps on^ third or more. Speaking as -Chancellor of the 
California Community Colleges, Craig . (1979) echoed this 
projection while adding that there will be a' conspicuous 
shift in enrollments ' towards the under-represented popula- 
tions, i.e., minorities, women, low-income students, and 
the handicapped. He, too, envisions a sharp , increase in 

competition.' for students, particularly between Califor- 

' J , \ , 

niaf's fouif-year state colleges and its c|Dmmunity colleges, 

with the focus of the competition falling upon the adult 
'learner and the transfer student. Knoell (1979) added 
that very soon California's public and private four-year 
institutions of higher education will be able to enroll 
all the high school graduates who wish to obtain a bacca- 
laureate degree. Consequently, she considers the serious 
curtailment or elimination of the community college trans- 
fer function to be a distinct possibility. 



- ~. By embracing the "open-door" policy, the community, 
'colleges have obJ,;Lgated themselves to provide a myriad of 
programs and services to a highly diverse clientele, 
including the .educationally and economically disadvan- 

» 

taged, the physically handicapped, women reentrants, and 
the variety of technical/vocational and business people 
who come to the community college ior retraining or^sjcills 
development. The transition from ''^junior" college to 
"community" college has necessitated that increased atten- 
ti'on, if not acquiescence, be paid to student differences 
"in ability, r'ates of learning, ^earning styles," and career 
goals. Searching for more effective and. accountable 
pedagogy, the colleges are placing added emphasis upon 
course objectives, measurements of achievement, and indi- 
vidualirzed instruction, with special attention being given 
to minority and high-risk students (Moore, 1970). Some 
critics believe that the community college's embracement 
of the "open-door" policy has resulted in a serious degra- 
dation of its transfer function. Lynes (1966), for exam- 
pie, saw the community college as a "second-rate place for 
second-rate kids" (p. 60), a sentiment endorsed by Jencks 
and Riesman (1968), who added that' the major function of 
the community college may well be to divert less capable 
or motivated students away from "higher" education. 
Devall (1968) opined that the community college has been 
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reduced to a state of . confusion and futility by its 
attemj/t to perform too many diver^^f unctions . ^ 

Statement of^he Problem 
Community colleges have become a dominant force in 
postsecondary education, particularly in California. How- 
ever, their embracement of the "open-door" policy and its'^ 
attendant philosophy that every individual shall be pro- 
vided with the opportunity for appropriate education to 
fulfill his or her potential (California Community and 
Junior College Association, 1978), has resulted in a 
dramatic shift in numbers, if not in importance, from 
transfer education to vocational, community, and remedial/ 
developmental education. Consequently, the community col- 
leges now provide a wider range of educational offerings 
to students who represent a much broader spectrum of 
competency and motivation. Understandably, many observers 
question the community college's ability to continue to 
provide undergraduate education comparable to that attain- 
able at a four-year institution while concurrently attend- 
ing to community needs and demands for remedial, vocation- 
al, and continuing education. Of equal concern to defend- 
ers of the transfer function is the threat posed to it by 
the current and projected decline in enrollments; by the 
anticipated increased competition for students from four- 
year institutions; by the dissipation of public support; 
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by the serious financial^ constraints imposed by taxpayer 
revolts and legislative response' thereto; by the growing 
loss of Icjcal control; and by th^ increased demand for 
accountability. It should come .as no surprise, therefore, 
when Cohen" (1979b) asserts that the traditiona-ij. community 
college transfer function aftd its curriculum are ih<»jeop- 
. ardy. . ^ J •> 

Lombardi (1978a) warns that "^lit would be a serious 
mistake for the community college to adopt a benign neg- 
lect of the transfer function" (p. 27). StudentSj still 
aspire for the bacc^aureate degree; an extensive study by 
Holmstrom and Bisconti (1974> for the American Council on 
Education indicated that 52 percent of all persons who 
entered a community college in 1968 as first- time, full- 
time studei^s had transferred to a four-y^ar college by 
1972. Lombardi (r9y8a) added that credit hoUrs in courses 
which comprise the transfer curriculum still far outnumber 
those in "occupational" courses; vocational ^students still 
need the liberal arts courses embedded in the transfer 
curriculum if they are to have a realistic chance for 
career advancement; and the promise of upward mobility for 
the disadvantaged can only have meaning if they are of- 
fered both transfer and occupational programs. 

In order* to counter the threats to the 'transfer 
function, to assess and improve its efficacy, and to reaf- 
firm its credibility, the community colleges must be 



prepared to demonstrate that the academic performance of 
their transfer students (a) has not deteriorated histori- 
cally, and (b) does not differ significantly from that of 
students who spend their first two years of college at a 
senior institution. Thus, the community colleges must 
convince their critics (and themselves) that, despite 
their myriad functions and diverse clientele, the colleges 
have not "watered down" their curriculum to accommodate 
the underachiever, the high-risk student, and the lifelong 
learner; that the "open-door" policy has not reduced the 
effectiveness of the community college transfer function. 

The community colleges must, also strive to improve 
their transfer function by searching for factors which 
could predict student academic success upon transfer. 
Such information might enhance the academic performance of 
transfer students and • could be most helpful to their 
counselors and to senior college admissions officers. 
Traditionally, high school GPA and scholastic aptitude 
test (SAT) scores have been used to predict the future 
academic performance of college students ^Phlegor, 1978). 
Recent evidence suggests, however, that other variables 
might be more predictive of academic success upon transfer 
(Rinehart, 1977). 

Each community college must assess the efficacy of 
its own transfer function rather than rely upon findings 
at other community colleges. Martorana and Williams 

\ 
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(1954) insisted that investigations need to ^e conducted 
periodically in individual institutions in order to avoid 
fallacious generalizations from one college to another. 
Cross (1968) noted that community college populations 
change so rapidly that research on student characteristics 
and academic performance should be a continuous process. 
Moore (1970) reported that community colleges had grown 
and changed to such an extent that existing studies were 
too old to be currently applicable to the needs of the 
community colleges. 

Purpose of the Study 
The purpose of the present study was threefold: 
(1) to assess the academic performance of San Mateo County - 
Community College District students after transfer to the 
University of California * or to selected campuses of the . 
California State University and Colleges;- (2) to provide 
an historical perspective of this academic, performance by 
comparing it with that reported in previous studies of 
College of San Mateo transfer students; and (3) to deter- 
mine and rank those variables which are most predictive of 
academic success at four-year institutions after transfer 
from the San Mateo County Community College District. 
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Questions of the Study 
The study sought answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. How does the academic performance of San Mateo 
County Community College District transfer students com- 
pare with that of other community college transfers and 
with that of native students at selected campuses of the 
California State University and Colleges? 

2. How does the academic performance of San Nateo 
County Community College District transfer students com- 
pare with that of other commuhitjj college transfers and 
with that of native students at the University of Calif or- 
|iia? 

3. How does the senior institution academic 
performance of San Mateo County Community College District 
transfer students compare with that reported in previous 
studies of College of San Mateo transfer students? 

4. Are there variables which can predict senior 
institution CPA prior to transfer from the San Mateo 
County Community College District? 

Setting of the Problem 
The transfer function has been a continuing con- 
cern of the San Mateo County Community College District 
ever since its . founding in 1922 as San Mateo Junior Col- 
lege. Its initial 35 students attended classes at 
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San Mateo High School. Although the "junior" college 
moved to a separate facility in 1923, it continued to 
share with the high school a common governing board and 
superititendent until 1937, when a separate Junior College 
Board of Trustees, was established (Stanger, 1947). The; 

• continuing popularity of the college necessitated the 
acquisition of additional sites to alleviate overcrowding; 
as a result, during the period 1947-1955 students attended 
classes at three different locations (Massing, 1977). 
Finally, in 1963, the College of San Mateo moved to its 
present 153-acre site which provides a panoramic view of 
the entire south San Francisco Bay Area. Two additional 
cam|)uses, Canada College and Skyline College, were added 
in 1968 and 1969, respectively. When the multi-campus 
District's boundaries became coterminous with those of the 
County in 1976, the district became the San Mateo County 
Community College District. 

The District's three colleges serve more than 
30,000 day and evening students throughout San Mateo 

.County (College of San Mateo, 1979-80). The population of 
the County (which occupies the central part of the peninsu- 
la south of San Francisco), .estimated at 586,300 in 
January, 1978 (College of San Mateo, 1978a), has experi- 
enced a continual reduction in its growth rate* since the 
1960s. This reduction has been caused primarily by the 
general decline in the birthrate, the diminishing supply 
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of buildable land in the County, and the meteoric rise in 

• the cost of housing which has made it increasingly more 

* y 
y * 

difficult for low- and medium-income families to establish 

... ' ' 

residency within the County. 

; County residents can elect to attend any one of 

the three colleges within, the District. Slightly over 
one-half of the students attend the College of San Mateo 
which Xs located in the center of the County. The remain- 
ing students are divided about equally between Skyline 
College to the north and Canada College to the south. 
Although the District has not experienced a sharp decline 
in student attendance, the percentage of day students 
taking a full-time load has decreased significantly. At 
the College of San Mateo, for example, this percentage has 
declined from 65 percent in 1973 to 56 percent in 1978; 
during this same period, the average numbed of units taken 
has dropped from 11.5 to 10.4 (College of San Mateo 
1978b). The resulting loss in average daily attendance 
has been accompanied by a co^inuing shift in the age, 
sex, and ethnic distribution of the College's student 
population. At the College of San Mateo, 66 percent of 
the day students are 21 years of age or younger, but 49 
percent of the* continuing education (evening, weekend) 
students are over 30 years of age. Currently, 50 percent 
of the students are women, as opposed to 44 percent in 
1972. Minority student enrollment has increased from 15 

• I 
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to 21 percent during this period, with the largest in- 
crease occurring among Southeast Asian and Hispanic ethni- 
cities (College of San Mateo, 1978a). Similar trends have 
been evident at the District's Canada and Skyline cam- 
puses. 

.4 

In its attempt to respond to the educational ne^ds 
of its constituents, the San Mateo County Community Col- 
lege District has established clearly defined goals to: 

. . .provide varied educatipnal opportunities 
which acquaint students with the broad outlines 
of human knowledge and experience; provide 
lower-division transfer programs which prepare 
students for continued education in four-year 
colleges and universities; offer occupational 
education^^ programs directed toward personal and 
career development, in cooperation with busi- 
ness, industry, labor, and public service agen- -j.; 
cies; offer developmental education courses to 
enable students to improve those basic skills 
essential to successful completion of college 
goals; * identify and meet community needs, not 
otherwise served by college credit courses, 
through offering short-term, non-credit communi- 
ty services programs, courses and activities; 
provide a comprehensive program of student serv* 
ices to assist students in attaining their 
educational goals; actively support a program of 
affirmative action in student recruitment and 
personnel employment; make programs accessible 
through varied methods of instruction, schedul- 
ing patterns, and support services at appropri- 
ate locations and facilities. (Smith, 1979, 
p. 3) 

To achieve its goals, the District's colleges pro- 
vide programs in general education, .college-transfer 
education, career education, and extended educational 
opportunities. General education instruction helps the 
student function effectively as an individual and as a 
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^citizen with local, national, and global responsibilities. 
College-transfer courses enable the student to satisfy the 
lower-division requirements of four-year colleges in the 
liberal arts and in scientific, engineering, and other 
professional and technical fields. Career programs pro- 
vide instruction designed to develop the perspnal and 
technical competencies necessary for successful employment 
in specific careers. Extended educational classes provide 
opportunities for all persons living in the area to broad- 
en their educational, vocational, and aesthetic horizons. 

Limitations and Delimitations 
' Caution should be exercised in generalizing the 

results of this study to a broad population. Among the 

I * 

factors to be considered are: 
Limitations 

" 1. The study was limited by the fact that the San 

Mateo County Community College District, being located in - 
the suburbs of a large metropolitan city, is not necessar- 
ily represeritative of all community colleges. 

' 2. The study wis limxted by a lack of knowledge 
of the variation in grading standards both within and 
between institutions. ' 

3. The study was limited in that ex post facto 
research methods were employed to take advantage of data 
already available. • Consequently, random assignment of 
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students to ' different treatments was not feasible and 
variation in student performance was obtained as a func- 
tion of pre-selected variables. 

4. The study was limited by inability to deter- 
mine the impact of counseling upon student academic suc- 
cess . 

Delimitations . ' 

1. The study was delimited to San Mateo County 
Community College District transfer students who were in 
attendance at senior institutions during the period 1974 
to 1980. 

2.. The senior institutions considered in <this 
study were limited to those which are attended by over 
two-thirds of San Mateo County Community College District 
transfer students. These four-year institutions include 
the University of California, and the California State 
Universities at San Francisco and San Jose. 

3 . In the investigation of factors predictive of 
transfer student academic achievement at four-year insti- 
tutions, the study was delimited to students who had 
completed at least 24 units in the San Mateo County Commu- 
nity College District, and the criterion of success after 
transfer was limited to senior institution GPA. 
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Definitions of Terms 
Cumulative CPAs . Includes the senior institution 

4 

CPAs of both new and continuing .transfer students. 

Full-Time Student . A student enrolled for 12 or 
more units per semester. 

Native Student . A student who has received both 
lower- and upper-division undergraduate education at th.e 
same senior institution. 

Originally-Eligible Student . A community college 
student who was eligible for admittance to a senior insti- 
tution upon graduation from high school; 

San Mateo County Community College District . A 
tax-supported California public community college dis- 
trict, located in the greater San Francisco Bay Area, 
which conducts grades 13 and 14, and which consists of 
three community colleges: College of San Mateo, Canada 
College, and Skyline College. 

Senior Institution . An accredited four-year 
institution of higher learning offering a baccalaureate 
degree. 

Transfer Shock . The adverse effect e)Jp^rienced by 
a transfer student during his first term or first year at 
a senior institution which would result in a lower grade 
point average than that attained at the community college 
fi^.om which the student transferred. 

* 
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Transfer Student . A student who trans from a 
community college ^ a four-year institution. 

♦ 

Organization of the Remainder of the Study 
The remainder of the study- is organized into four 
chapters. A review of the literature concerned with the 
academic * performance of community college students after 
transfer to senior institutions is provided in Chapter II. 
Findings of previous, investigators are presented in regard 
to community college GPA versus that attained upon trans- 
fer to a senior institution, the effect of transfer shock 
upon first-year senior institution academic \performance, 
and the success of community colleges with students who 
were initially scholastically ineligible to attend a 
senior institution. An historical review of previous 
studies of the academic performance of the College of San 
Mateo transfer students is included. Efforts of several 
investigators to determine factors which might predict 
transfer success are then reviewed. The population of the 
study, the sample chosen from this population, a descrip- 
tion of the data collected, and the methods for its analy- 
sis, are described in Chapter III. The j^indings obtained 
from the study are presented in Chapter IV. Conclusion^ 
and recommendations for further study are given in 
Chapter V. 
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CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

/ 

The purpose of the present study was 1;hreefold: 
(1) to assess the academic ^performance of 'San Mateo County \ 
Commuriity College District students after transfer to the 
- University ^of California or t.o selected campuses of >^ the 
California State University and Colleges; (2) to provide 
ah historical perspective of this performance by comparing 
it with that reported in previous studies, of College of 
San Mateo transfer students; and (3) to determine and rank 
those variables which are most predictive of academic 
success at four-year institutions after transfer from the 
San Mateo: County Community College District. ■ 

In order to provide a proper . perspective in which 
to assess the results of the current study, findings of 
previous investigators are presented in this chapter which 
relate to the academic performance of community college 
'transfer students at senior institutions. This perform- 
ance is measured primarily by comparing upper division CPA 
of the transfer students with their community college GPA, 
and with the CPA of students native to the senior institu- 
tions. Findings are also presented which relate to the 
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relative tendency of transfer and native students to 
withdraw or to persist tov irds degrees, and the possible 
effects of transfer shock u on first-year senior institu- 
tion academic performance of the transfer student. 

To a limited extent, the literature review present- 
ed in this chapter provides an historical perspective of 
the academic performance of - community college trans^fer 
students at senio;: institutions. The review moves from 
the macroscopic to the microscopic, i.e., from the nation-, 
al picture, to the California scene, to the San Mateo 
County Community Colleg^ District. This historical per- 

I 

spective is followed by a critiqueV of the efforts of 
various investigators to determine .factors which might 
predict transfer success. The chapter concludes with a 
summary of the findings of previous investigators and 
reiterates the need for the present research. 

A National Perspective of the Academic Performance of 
Community College Transfer Students 
at Senior Institutions 

The academic performance of community college stu- 
dents after transfer to four-year institutions has been 
the subject of close scrutiny almost from the inception of 
the public junior college near the turn of the century, A 
remarkable and exhaustive study of the early junior col- 
lege movement was conducted by Koos .(1925) who sumraarized 
the status and achievements of the 207 junior colleges 
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(46 public, 137 private, and 24 state-affiliated institu- 
tions) in existence in 1921-22. Koos found that 95 junior 
college" graduates who transferred to prestigious four-year 
institutions performed slightly better academically in 
their junior year than did 75 University of Minnesota 
upperclassmen to whom they were compared. This and other 
pertinent data led Koos to conclude that: 

...not only ^does the junior college offering 
give promise "of meeting the needs of the situa- 
tion in providing the first two yeafs of work in 
colleges and universities, < not only have the new 
units made excellent progress toward achieving 
an adequate instructional situation, and not 
only do graduates of accredited junior colleges 
compare favorably in scholarship with those who 
have done their work in a standard university, 
but the new unit is well on its way to a recogni- 
tion by universities and colleges of work done 
by its students, (p. '99) 

Koos furtheij^ opined tl^a^^'xhe higher mastery of subject 

matter attained by college and university teachers was in 

.part "offset by^tjie Higher level of teaching skill in the 

junior college.," CP- 97) 



transf er student success -at . senior ^institutions was corrob- 
orated by Congdon (1932) in his five-year survey of 258 
Michigan public junior college transferees to the Univer- 
sity of Michigan during the period 1924-1928. Congdon 
reported that these transfer students were less often in 
academic difficulty, had fewer drop-outs, achieved more 
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scholastic honors, and academically outperformed the 
native students. 

Tke'' "junior" college which Koos studied in 1925 
was primarily a transfer-oriented institution. By 1943, 
however, its emphasis had clearly shifted towards terminal 
• education, with three-fourths of its students completing 
their formal full-time college education in the junior 
college (Eells, 1943). Despite this shift, however, the 
junior college had apparently sustained the high quality 
of its transfer function which Koos (1925) and Congdon 
(1932) had not^d earlier. Thus, Eells reported that, of 
the numerous studies of the academic performance of 
junior college graduates at colleges and universities con- 
ducted in th^ 15 years prior to 1943: 

..-most of these studies have shown that the 
great majority of junior college graduates have 
done satisfactory work in the higher e'Sucatioral 
institutions which they have entered, and in 
many cases, distinctly superior work., (p. 372) 

Since the j mior college" curriculum emphasis had 

shifted towards terminal vocational education, Eells 

(1943) was concerned with the fate of students who had 

enrolled i?i terminal programs but who later decided to 

transfer to four-year institutions. In an extensive 

nalysis of the academic performance of 2,080 junior^ 

college graduates of terminal curricula between 1934 and 

r 

1940 who subsequently transferred to four-year institu- 
tions, Eells found that 56 percent of these students had 
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graduated or were still in residence at the senior institu- 
ticns, and only five percent had withdrawn because of 
academic difficulty; moreover, the mean CPA earned by 
these transferees in the senior institutions was higher 
than their junior college average. Eells' findings, which 
encompassed 67 junior colleges and 319 senior colleges, 
prompted him to accord high marks to the junior college 
transfer function. It is interesting to note that more 
than a quarter of a century after Eells reported his 
findings. Block (1970) and Stone (1975) found very little 
difference betwe.en the academic performance and persist- 
ence at senior institutions of "occupational" and "aca- 
demic" community college graduates. 

As the "junior" college evolved into the "communi- 
ty" college, its transfer function began to receive mixed 
reviews. In perhaps the best known and most comprehensive 
study of transfer student achievement, Knoell and Mfedsker 
(1Q65) analyzed th'e academic performance of 7,000 students 
who transferred from 345 community colleges to 43 senior 
institutions, and found an average GPA drop of up to 
one-half a grade point during the first semester following 
transfer. Although the transfer students made a signifi- 
cant recovery from this "transfer shock," their upper 
division cumulative GPA remained below that of ' the stu- 
dents native to the senior institutions. In addition, 
Knoell and Medsker reported that the transfer students 
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suffered higher attrition rates and made slower progress 
towards graduation than did the native students. 

Not all contemporaries of Knoell and Medsker 
categorically support* their finding that native students 
academically outperform, the {g transfer students at the 
senior institutions. Martorana and Williams (1954), for 
example, found that transfer students who majored in 
engii^eering and physical science at the State College of 
Washington had a mean GPA which was slightly higher than 
that of the native students, although the total population 
.of transfer students had a mean GPA which was slightly 
below that of the natives. Similarly, Hoyt (1960) at 
Kansas University, Needham (1964) at the University of 
Kentucky, Lambe (1964) at Western Michigan University, and 
Beals (1968) at the University of Massachusetts reported 
no significant difference between native, student and 
transfer student academic performance. However, there 
were various studies whose findings were basically in 
agreement with those obtained by Knoell and Medsker, such 
as those^y Hills (1965), Hoffman (1965), Hood (1967), and 
Walker (1969), which supported the contention that trans- 
fer students attain lower upper-division grade point . 
averages, are less likely to graduate, and take longer to 
complete degree programs than the native students. 

In the decade of the 1970s, findings continued to 
be mixed in regard to the academic performance of 
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community college transfer students at senior institu- 
tions. Ec^ard (1971), Henderson (1972), Nayle (1973), 
Wiggins (1974), and Williams (1976) all found no signifi- 
cant difference between transfer and native student CPAs 
at the time of graduation. In a ^omparison of 1,361 
native North . Texas State University students with 312 
community college transfers. Brown (1976) found that the 
transfer students had a significantly larger percentage o4 
graduates in four years. In their study' of 1,523 trans- 
fers from New Jersey community colleges. Miller, Janawsky, 
and Katz (1977) found that these students had attained 
junior-y^ar CPAs of 3.0 and 2 9 at public and independent 
senior institutions, respectively, while the ^native stu- 
dents at these institutions . had compiled CPAs ofi 2.9 and. 
2.8, respectively. Conversely, Hensen (1970) compared the 
academic performance of 1,234 transfers from five Michigan 
community colleges to Michigan State University • (MSU) with 
that of 11,897 MSU native students and found that those 
studel^its who entered MSU as .freshmen earned higher CPAs 
than did the transfer students. Moreover, the achievement 
of the transfer students had shown no sign of improvement 
since 1965. Similarly, Anderson (1977) found that communi- 
ty college transfers to the University of fllinois consis- 
tently achieved at a lower GPA than did the native stu- 
dents. Similar findings were obtained in Illinois by 



William Rainey Harper Community College (1978) and by 

Sloan and Farrelly (1979). 

Controlling for Differences Between 
Transfer and Native Students 

Many of the studies in -the 1970s began to reflect 
a growing realization that a strict comparison of the 
upperydivision GPA of native and transfer students may not 
necessarily be the best standard by which to measure the 
performance of the community colleges in their preparation 
of students for transfer to senior institutions. Such " a 
direct comparison ignores the fact that an appreciable 
number of trai^sfer students were originally ineligible for 
admission to a senior institution at the time of their 
entry into a community college and, consequently, were 
possibly less capable academically than those students who 
entered the four-year institutions as freshmen and persist- 
ed to the junior year. Pearce (1968) " found that over 
half of 1,6^.0 College of San Mateo transfers in attendance 
at campuses of the California State University and Col- 
leges during the fall 1967 semester were ineligible for 
admission to those senior institutions when they left high 
school. More recently, statistics released by the Univer- 
sity of California revealed that 55 percent of the stu- 
dents who transferred . to the University from community 
colleges in 1978-79 were academically ineligible to attend 
the University when they graduated from high school. 
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Thesse students / while in attendance at the University, 

I 

compiled an average CPA of 2.76 as compared to a GPA of 

« 

2.86 for those transferees, who were originally eligible to 
attend the University as freshmen (California Postsecond- 
ary Education Commission, 1981). Much earlier, Ammerman 

» 

(1960) had found thajt originally-eligible transfer stu- 
dents to the University of Michigan had outperformed the 
originally-ineligible students in both academic perform- 
ance and persistence. 

Other studies have attempted to provide a more 
equitable comparison of transfer and native student aca- 
demic performance at senior institutions. In a study of 
1,600 potential transfer students seeking admission to 
senior institutions, Fincher (1964) found -both the SAT 
verbal and SAT math scores of these students to be signifi- 
cantly lower than those of students who enter public 
senior institutions as . freshmen; consequently, he cau- 
tioned other investigators that any comparison of communi- 
ty college transfer students with native students must 
take into account the initial advantage enjoyed by the 
latter. Heeding the advise of Fincher, Nicken^ (1972) 
discovered no statistical difference in the mean CPAs of 
native and transfer students in their first-term junior 
year at Florida State University after the variance ac- 
counted for by the Florida Twelfth Grade Test had been 
removed. Similarly, in a study of the relative academic 

4/ 
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performance pf transfer and native students who graduated 
from the University of North Carolina in 1974-75, Harmon 
and Morrison (1977) found no significant difference in 
CPAs to exist betwe'en the transfer and the native students 
after controlling for academic aptitude. In a comparable 
study, Fernandez, Raab, and Baldwin (1978) also found 
scant difference in the academic performance of transfer 
and native student graduates at 12 New York senior- institu- 
tions after correcting for differences in aptitude between 
the two student groups. Phlegar ('l978) found that trans- 
fer students who graduated from a community college with a 
GFA of 3.0 or higher had the same degree of success 'at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute as di^the native students. 
Persistence of Transfer Students 

Another important measure of the efficacy of the 
community college transfer function is obtained by a 
comparison of the relative tendencies of transfer and 
native students to persist to the baccalaureate degree. 
Attrition rates are necessarily difficult to obtain in 
that (1) students frequently take longer than four years 
to graduate, and (2) a significant number of students 
withdraw from one senior institution \and later graduate 
from another (Cohen, 1979a). In an early study of persist- 
ence, McNeeley (1938) reported on the progress of 15,535 
students who had entered 25 senior institutions in 1931 
and 1932; he estimated that these institutions had 
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suffered an attrition rate of 45 percent. In a study of 
12,667 students entering 149 institutions in 1950, Iffert 
(1959) found a four-year graduation rate of 39 percent 
which he extrapolated to 59 percent by allowing for trans- 
fer to other senior institutions' and subsequent graduation 
therefrom. More recent studies, however, suggest that 
eventual graduation rates may be substantially higher. By 
extending his observation period to ten years, Eckland 
(1964), for example, attained a graduation rate of 69 
percent in his study of 1,332 male students who enrolled 
at the University of Illinois in 1952; furthermore, he 
suggested that this rate could be extrapolated to 74 
percent if one were willing to assume that seniors still 
enrolled in good standing at the end of the 10-year p^jiod 
would eventually graduate. 

There sdems to be almost unanimous agreement in 
the literature that community college transfer students do 
not attain high two-year graduation rates at senior , insti- 
tutions; yet, their graduation rates seem to compare quite 
favorably with those reported for native students by 
McNeeley (1938), Iffert (1959), and Eckland (1964). In 
their landmark study of community college transfers, for 
example, Knoell and Medsker (1965) concluded: 

Students who transfer from a two-year college 
with full junior standings have slightly less 
than two chances in three of completing their 
baccalaureate degree programs within a psriod of 
three years after transfer, if they enroll on a 



full-time basis. About two-thirds of those who 
complete degree programs do so within only two 
years after transfer with junior standing. The 
odds are about four chances in five that the 
students will complete a degree program eventu- 
ally, with the time and institution unspecified, 
(p. 26) 

The findings of subsequent investigations appear 
to be in general agreement with those reported by Knoell 
and Medsker. Eckard (1971) reported that, while "only 58 
percent of the fall 1968 transferees to Appalachian State 
University graduated in two years, 86 percent persisted to 
graduation within their third year after transfer. Nayle 
(1973) reported that transfer students at Eastern Kentucky 
University took slightly longer to graduate than did the 
native students. Henderson (1972)° found the transfer 
student rate of persistence to the senior year at four 
North Carolina public universities to be about four per- 
cent below that of the native students. In a somewhat, 
surprising finding, hc^wever. Brown (1976) reported that 
native students at North Texas University suffered a much 
higher attrition rate and a significantly lower four-year 
graduation rate than did the community college transfers 
to that 'institution. 
Transfer Shock 

Most investigators have found that transfer stu- 
dents do expedience a drop, in grade point average during 
their first term, after transfer to a s'enior institution. 
Knoell and Medsker (1965) documented this "transfer shock" 

\ \ 
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but pointed out that it is not a uniform phenom^on and 
can vary widely depending on a multitude of >f actors, such 
as the college from which « or to which; the student trans- 
ferred; the number and type of units transferred; and the 
senior-institution prograi)[i in which the transferee is 
enrolled. Rinehart (1977), pointed out that more recent 
findings have corroborated/ both the existence of transfer 
shock and the wide variation in GPA decline that it pro- 
duces. He cautioned, however; that a student's drop in 

GPA during the first term after transfer could possibly be 

f . . 

more indicative of a relatively liberal or non-punitive 

grading policy at -the community college rather than an 
increase in academic^ difficulty experienced by the student 
at the senior insH^itution. Henderson (1972), Nayle 
(1973), Brown (1976)., and Williams (1976); for example; 
all found that the transfer students had a higher mean GPA 
than did the native students at the beginning of the 
junior year, but that there was no significant difference 
in native and transfer mean GPA. at the time of graduation. 

Knoell and Medsker (1965) had estimated the mean 
GPA drop experienced by transfer students in their first 
term after transfer to be in the neighborhood of one-half 
a grade point. Other investigators have reported a compa- 
rable decline but many of them, including Ammerman (1960), 
Needham (1964), Bealc (1968), Eckard (1971|; and, Williams 
(1976) found that there was no significant difference in 
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mean GPA attained by native and transfer students during 
the senior year. 

Studies have corroborated the contention that the 
transfer shock phenomenon is by no means uniform, Mbug- 
hamian, Lach, Kohl, and Wellman (1978), for example, in 
their three-year longitudinal^ study of 10,504 Illinois 
community college students who transferred to the Universi- 
ty of Illinois during fall 1973, found that the mean GPA 
of these students in their first year after transfer Was 
only .16 points, below their community college mean GPA, an 
average which they equaled at the end of their second year 
at the senior institution. In their study of 1,5.23 trans- 
fer students to both public and independent senior institu- 
tions in New Jersey, Miller et al. (1977) reported that 

these students had attained a junior-yeai mean GPA which 

t 

was slightly higher th^n both their junior college GPA and 
the GPA earned by students native to the senior institu- 
tions. Conversely, in his six-semester University of 
Illinois study of the academic performance of 1,136 trans- 
fer students versus , that of 3,542 native students, 
Anderson (1977) found the mean GPA of the transfer stu- 
dents to be consistently below that of the native students 
in each of 12 subject areas studied; nonetheless, since 
(1) only a small percentage of the transfers withdrew due 
to ^academic difficulty, and (2) two-thirds of these stu- 
dents either , graduated or were still persisting, Anderson 



concluded that the community colleges were successful in 

their mission to provide further access to education. 

Recent Follow-Up Studies 
of Transfer Students , 

Several follow-up studies conducted in the 1970s 

provide further • informative insights into the academic 

performance of comnvunity college transfer students'. A 

survey conducted by Jackson and Drakulich (1976) of former 

transfer students frpm Essex County College (ECC) in New 

t 

Jersey revealed that, although 88 percent of the 413 
respondents felt that ECC had i^repared them ^equately or 
very well for their senior-coll'ege studies,, as a group 
their mean CPA dropped .65 .points below their community 
college GPA. A similar follow-up study conducted by Losak 
and Corson (1976) disclosed that, of 298 Miami-Dade Commu- 
nity College graduates who entered Florida State Universi- 
ty in 1970 or 1971, 205 had graduated by 1976 and 32\wete 
still enrolled at that time. This finding appears to be 
in harmony with that of the Florida State Department of 
Education (1977) whose follow-up study revealed that the 
majority of the State's 1974-1976 community college trans- 
fers to the- State University earned a GPA of 2.0 or bet- 
ter. The Illinois Community College Board conducted a 
follow-up study of 10,504 former Illinois public cpmmunity 

g 

college students who. had transferred to 24 senior institu- 
tions in fall 1973. The Boc.rd found that these students 



had compiled a mean GPA of 2.8 at the end of tJieir .second 
year at the senior .institution, an average which was 
similar to their pre-transfer GPA; moreovex, 73 percent of 
the transfers had either graduated or were pursuing the 
baccalaureate degree as of spring 1976 (Moughamian et al.,^- 
1978). 

Summary of National Perspective 

From this brief national perspective of the commu- 
nity college transfer function, several generalizations 
seem credible. The early "junior" college, chronicled so 
well by Koos (1925), performed its dominant transfer 
function quite successfully. The subsequent shift .toward 
a more vocational orientation did not diminish the effica- 
cy of the transfer function; in fact, "occupational" 
students who transferred* seemed to perform as well at 
senior institutions as did the academic transfer students 
(Eells, 1943; Biock, 1970; Stone, 1975). As the "junior" 
college evolved into the "community" college, however, the 
transfer students began to experience some academic diffi- 
culty In their transition to senior institutions; "they 
experienced initial transfer shock, from which they essen- 
tially recovered, and they took longer to complete degree 
programs than did the native students ,('K^oell & Medsker, 
'1965). However, investigators who controlled for academic 
aptitude found that differences in the academic achieve- 
ment of native and transfer students tended to disappear 
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(Harmon & Morrison, 1977; Fernandez et al., 1978). Recent 
investigators, particularly those dealing with large 
samples of transfer students (Knoell & Nedsker, 1965; 
Florida State Department of Education, 1977; Moughamian et 
al., 1978), tend to accord the community college passing-^ 
grades in the performance of its transfer function. 

A California ^Perspective of the Academic Performance of 
" Community College Transfer Students 

at Senior Institutions 

When Koos (1925) compare^ the academic performance 
at senior institutions of junior College graduates and 
native students, approximately one-half of the former stu- 
dents were transferees from California junior colleges to 
the University of California, Stanford University, or the 
University of Southern California. Hence, his conclusion 
that the transfer students compared favorably in scholar- 
ship with the native students reflected positively upon 
the quality of the transfer function being performed by 
California's junior colleges. Similarly, when Eells 
(1943) reported on the "above average" senior-institution 
academic performance of junior college graduates of "termi- 
nal" curricula, he noted that the largest number of trans- 
fers occurred in California, where junior college terminal 
curricula had experienced its longest and most significant 
.development. Thus, the early success of the junior 
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college transfer function was as conspicuous in California 
as it was nationally. 

The University of California (1950a) reported in 
1950 that, by the time of graduation, junior college 
transfers to that institution were performing at an academ- 
ic level comparable to that of the native students. 
However, a slight decline in transfer student GPA in the 
first semester^ after transfer had been well documented by 
the University since 1936 (University of California, 
1950b). 

A remarkable and most informative chronicle of the 
academic pucce^s of California transfer students in their 
first semester after transfer was provided by Aumack 
(1953) in l^is 20-year follow-up study oY Compton Junior 
College transfer students. Aumack 's data covered continu- 
ously the period 1929-30 to 1948-49 and included the pre- 
and post- transfer cohiparative records of 3,212 Compton 
trarfsferees to universities, state colleges, and independ- 
ent four-year institutions. His analysis showed that 
these students did about as well academically in their 
first semester after transfer as they had done at Compton 
Junior College. Some transfer shock was experienced by 
students transferring to universities, however, where 
their first-term mean GPA showed a decline of from .25 to 
.30 grade points. On the other hand, the mean GPA of 
those students who transferred to California state 
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colleges or to out-of-state colleges rose an average of 



fer. ^ 

The outstanding record of Compton transferees came 
as no surprise to Aumack whose literature review had indi-. 
cated that "junior college transfers to collegiate institu- 
tions had a better than average chance of being success- 
ful." (Aumack, 1953, p. 27) What was surprising, however, 
was his finding that there had been no significant varia- 
tion in transfer student academic performance at either 
Compton Junior College or at the receiving senior institu- 
tions at any time during the two decades covered by the 
study. Aumack concluded, therefore, that "the transfer 
function of the junior college is a successful enterprise, 
and the quality of teaching and the caliber of students 
turned out is generally good." (p. 181) 



Aumack tended to concur in his finding that junior college 
transfers, though perhaps suffering some initial transfer 
shock, were able to compete successfully with native stu- 
dents at senior institutions.. Dodson (1951), for example, 
reported that 81 of 241 transferees from Los Angeles City 
College to California senior institutions raised their CPA 
in their first semester after transfer, while the remain- 
ing students experienced little or no change in CPA. In a 
more extensive study, Osner (1961) compared the academic 




during their first semester after trans- 



Other California studies contemporary to that of 
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performance of 316 originally-eligible transferees to 
California state colleges at Fresno, Sacramento, San 
Francisco, and San Jose with the upper-division achieve- 
ment of 778 native students attending those institutions. 
He found no significant difference in mean GPA between the 
two groups; moreover, the senior-institution GPA of the 
transfer students was slightly higher than their junior 
college GPA. In a somewhat similar study, however. Place 
(1961) reported that Junior college transferees who ma- 
jored in . business at California state colleges suffered 
some transfer shock during their first two semesters after 
transfer from which they eventually recovered. 

Hall (1967) made the important poirt that transfer 
students of average academic- ability can realistically 
aspire to the baccalaureate degree. Defining an average 
student as one with an IQ between 90 and 110, or onf» whose 
percentile rankrng on a national ly-normed college aptitude 
test was between 40 and 60, Hall examined the academic 
performance of 435 such students who transferred from the 
College of the Sequoias to a California senior institution 
during the period 1953-54 to 1963-64. Hall found that 
over half of these students graduated, although most 
required seven or more semesters after transfer to attain 
their baccalaureate degree. 

As was the case nationally, the success of the 
transfer function in California ,pegan to receive mixed 



reviews as the "junior" college evolved into the "communi- 
ty" college. The problems of transfer shock, higher 
attrition rates, and slower progress towards graduation, 
documented nationally by the important Knoell and Medsker 
(1965) study, began to emerge more frequently in studies 
of the academic achievement of California's transfer 
students. A comprehensive study by Medsker (1960), for 
example, revealed that California community college trans- 
ferees to Fresno State College, San Jose State 'College, 
the University of California at Berkeley, and the Univer- 
sity of California at^Los Angeles had suffered significant 
first- term transfer shock; however, originally-eligible 
students did attain a mean GPA in their senior year which 
was within one-tenth of that earned by the native stu- 
dents . 

Findings of studies conducted in the 1970s, al- 
though by no mea^is unanimous, -suggest that California's 
transfer students experienced more post- transfer academic 
difficulty in the 1970s than they did in prior decades, 
particularly at the University of California. Stine 
(1976), for example, reported that grade point averages of 
transfers from Los Angeles City College (LACC) to the 
University of California at Los Angeles (UCLA) declined by 
.39 points in the first year after transfer. However, 
about three times ^as many LACC students transfer to the 
Californi? State University at Los Angeles (CJ=5ULA) where, 
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between 1957 and 1977, the differential bepaeen LACC GPA 
and first-quarter CSULA GPA has ranged from a decline of 
.13 points to an increase of .21 points; the differential 
for 1976-77 transferees was -.11 points (Stine, 1977). In 
its extensive follow-up study of 1972 through 1975 Califor- 
nia community Qpllege transfers to public senior institu- 
tions in California, CPEC (1979a) found that 78 percent of 
these transfer students were enrolled in the California 

I » 

State University and Colleges. (CSUC) system. Forty per- 
cent of the CSUC transferees earned first-term grades of B 
or better while only 17 percent fell below a grade of C; 
the cumulative CSUC grades of these transfer students were 
distributed almost identically. CPEC noted, however, that 
students who transferred to t;he University of California 
apparently experienced more academic difficulty than did 
the CSUC transfers, as only 24 percent of the former 
students equaled or exceeded their pre-transfer grades as 
opposed to 49 percent of the latter. Kissler (1980) found 
transfer shock for transferees to the University of Cali- 
fornia to be as great as that experienced by students who 
enter the University directly from high school. Kissler 
added that the community college transfers get lower 
grades, suffer higher probation rates, and have lower 
graduation rates than their native student counterparts; 
moreover, he reported that the gap in the academic per- 
formance of native and transfer students appears to be 
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widening. He contends that a "decline in academic per- 
formance of community college transfers occurred during 
the- early 1970s." (p. 11)' Becker (1974), however, found 
little evidence of such a decline in his. study of 1972-73 
Long Beach City College transferees to the University of 
California; he reported that 44 percent of these students 
attained an A or B average after transfer. 
Persistence of Transfer Students 

^The tendency of California's transfer students to 
persist to the baccalaureate degree constitutes an impor- 
tant criterion of transfer success. Knoell and Medsker 
(1965) had estimated an after- transfer three-year gradua- 
tion rate of from 53 to 73. percent, and Rinehart (1977) 
found that recent evidence tends to corroborate this 
estimate. .In its follow-up study of 1972-1975 transfer 
students, . OPEC (1979a) noted that rates of graduation and 
persistence were difficult to calculate because the stu- 
dents transferred at different times and grade levels, and 

9 

t 

many of the students were still enrolled in the senior 
Institutions when the study was completed in 1978. None- 
theless, "^CPEC estimated that 38 percent of all the trans- 
fer students to the CSUC system had graduated by 1977, 
while an additional 30 percent were still enrolled at that 
time. The graduation rate estimated by CPEC seems some- 
what low, however, when compared to either the previous 
' estimate provided by Knoell and Medsker or the 60 jfercent 
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three-year graduation rate reported by Kissier (1980) for 

transfer students entering, the University of California in 

1975. Kissler noted that the 1975 graduation rate was 

down ' from the 67 percent figure* reported in 1972 but yas 

comparable td the gr,aduation rate reported in 1953. 

Performarice of Eligible vs. 
Ineligible Transfer Stude"nts 

S 

•fH^ In order to obtain a more realistic appraisal of 
the efficacy of the California community college transfer 
function, several investigators have distinguished between 
the! after- transfer academic achievement of students who 
were originally eligible to attend a senior institution as 
high school graduates, and those who were not. Osner 
(1961), for example, found academic comparability between 

i 

originally-eligible . transfer students and their native 
student counterparts. In his study' of 1973-74 Bakers field 
College transfer students, Scott (1974)' found that the 
originally-eligible ^nd originally-ineligible transferees 
to the University of California compiled first- term CPAs 
of 2.99 and 2.68, respectively. These fi^gures are in 
close agreement with those disclosed by the University 
which reported that the 1978-79 originally-eligible and 
originally-ineligible transfers from all community col- 
leges within the State earned mean CPAs of 2.86 and 2.76, 
respectively (California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion, 1981). Kissler (1980) noted that originally- 
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eligible transfers to the University of California have 
always done well at that institution. Thus, there is 
strong support for the contention that originally-eligible 
and originally-ineligible students diffej: in academic 
ability and that, consequently, only the academic achieve- 
ment of the former should be compared with that of Univer- 
sity of California native students. 

The distinction between academically-eligible ^nd 
academically-ineligible transfer students takes on added 
significance in view of the high, percentage of transfer 
students who are originally ineligible to attend senioj: 
institutions. Aumack (1953), for example, noted that 

e 

70 percent of the Compton transfer students were original- 
ly ineligible to attend the University of California. 
Similarly, Stine (1976)' and Gold (1977a) reported that 
over 85 percent of transfers from Los Angeles City College 
to the University of California at LoS Angeles (UCLA) were 
originally ineligible to attend that instituti9n. Statis- 
tics revealed by the University «of California indicate 

that 55 percent of- fall 1977 ;transfers would not have been 

« 

eligible for freshman admission to the University as^high 
schoo} graduates (University of California, 1978). 

Academic Performance at CSUC 

vs. University of California 

' •« 

Cross (1968) has pointed out that community col- 
lege populations change so rapidly that research on 
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student characteristics and performance should be a contin- 
uing pr9cess. Since Aumack's (1953) wor^ at Compton, no 
California conununity college has epitomized this philoso- 
phy" more admirably thai;i^ Los Angeles City College (LACC) 
where there has been an organized accumulation of data on 
the academic performance of LACC transfer students dating 
back to 1957. Gold (1975). noted that, since 1957, the 
average CPAs earned by new transfers to the Calif otnia 
State University at Los Angeles (CSULA) have ranged from 
2.36 to 2.63, with differentials between CSULA and LACC 
CPAs ranging between -.13 to +.21. The first- term CSUC 
CPAs for 1972-73 and 1976-77 transferees were 2.63 and 
2.55, respectively," while their corresponding LACC CPAs 
were 2.50 and 2.64, respectively (Gold, 1974b, 1977b). 
Forty percent of the 1972-73 CSUC transferees earned A's 
or B's (Gold, 1974b) as opposed to 36 percent of the 
1975-76 transferees (Stine, 1976).' Thus, there appears to 
have been no significant change in academic performance of 
LACC transfer students in either their community college 
work or in their achievement at California State Universi- 
.^y and Colleges " (CSUC ) Over the period 1957 to 1977. When 
this observation is coupled with Aumack's (1953) report of 
the success of Compton Junior College transfer students 
over the period 1929 through 1949, and with the earlier 
findings of transfer student success reported by Koos 
(1925) and Eells (1943), a plausible argument can be made 
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that there has been no appreciable variation in 'the ef- 
ficacy of the California community college transfer func- 
tion, vis-a-vis. the CSUC senior institutions, since the 
first California community college opened its doors in 
1913 (Koos, 1925). 

The data presented by Golci and Stine relative to 
the first-year academic performance of LACC transferees to 
the University of California suggests that these students 
experience more academic difficulty after transfer than do 
the transfers to the CSUC system. Gold (1974a) reported 
that first-year mean CPA after transfer of the 1972-73 
LACC transferees was one-tenth below that of the 1971-72 
group but was higher than that of any LACC group which 
transferred prior to 1969. Jiowever, 1974-75 and 1975-76 
LACC transferees to the University suffered first-year CPA 
declines of .39 and .37 points, respectively, below their 
LACC averages (St^ne, 1976; Gold, 1977a). In addition, 
while 57 percent of the grades earned by the 1972-73 group 
were A's or B's and only 8 percent were D's or F's (Gold, 
1974a), only 52 percent . of the grades earned by the 
1974-75 group were A's or B's while 14 percent were D's or 
F's (Stine, I976). 

More generally, Kissler (1980) noted that Califor- 
nia community college students transf6rring to campuses of 
the University of California with CPAs between 2.4 and 2.8 
experienced more academic difficulty in 1976 than they did 



in 1972. Thus, while first-year attrition and probation 
rate^ for. such 1972 transferees were 17 percent and 41 
percent/ respectively, the, corresponding rates in 1976 had 
climbed to 28 percent 'and 68 percent, respectively, for 
transfer students with 2.4 to 2.8 pre-transfer CPAs. Such 
data led Kissler to conclude that the ^academic performance 
of California community college transfers to the Universi- • 
ty had declined in the 1970s. 
Summary of Calif;ornia Perspective 

/ 

The prevalent attitude of those who have analyzed 

the Cal^.fornia community college transfer function prior 

to the 1970s was perhaps best summarized by the California 

Postsecondary Education Copnission upon the completion of 

its "open-door" study. The Commission concluded that. 

California,' s community college transfer students: 

...earn grades which compare favorably with . 
those ^earned before transfer and by "native" 
students of- comparable ability; they persist in 
degree, programs in satisfactory numbers; and 
they experience relatively little difficulty in 
completing degree programs in a timely manner. 
(CPEC, 1976, p. 22) 

However, the more cautious assessment provided by 

CPEC in their follow-up of the "open-door" study seems 

more in keeping with the latest findings regarding the 

success of California's community college transfer stu-' 

dents. In this later study, CPEC (1979a) concluded that: 

...grade point; averages earned by the community 
college students after transfer were satisfac- 
tory for a large majority of the^ students, in 
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terms of their, being in good academic standing 
after transfer and experiencing a relatively 
small drop in grade point average, (p. 36) 

A San Matio County Community College District Perspective 
of Transfer Student Academic Performance 
at Senior Institutions 

Roach (1932) Study 

Ten years after the f ounditig of San Mateo Junior 
College (SMJC) in 1922, Roach (1932) presented the results 
of his follow-up study of approximately 1,500 students who 
had attended SMJC during the period 1922-1930. Roach's 
primary concern was focused upon the subsequent academic 
achievement of tlie College's 475 trans fer^tudents, partic- 
ularly those who had graduated from SMJC. Roach found 
that about one-third of all the students who had completed 
at least one semester at SMJC transferred to a senior 
institution; 41 percent of these Jt^ansfers attended the 
University of California at Berkeley and another 29 per- 
cent enrolled at Stanford University. The transfer rate 
of 31 percent reported by Roach compares quite favorably 
with the 20 percent transfer rate recently reported by 
CPEC (1979a) for-, students who had attended at least two 
consecutive terms in a community college. 

Fifty-eight percent of the transfer students 
studied by Roach were SMJC graduates, and, while only 38 
percent of these graduates wpuld have been originally- 
eligible to enter the University of California directly 
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upon graduation from high school, 73 percent of them 

subsequently entered a senior institution; conversely, 

- 'i 

only 17 percent of the non-SMJC graduates transferred to 
senior institutions. Through a careful search of student 
records at the senior institutions, Roach was able to 
determine that at least 54 percent of originally-ineligi- 
ble SMJC graduates had actually transferred and obtained 
passing grades in their first semester at the -senior 
institutions. Consequently, Roach concluded that the" 
"salvage" function of the junior college was greatly in 
evidence. 

Both the SMJC graduates and non-graduates who 
transferred experienced some academic aifficulty at the 
senior institutions, especially during the first semester 
after transfer. Those SMJC graduates who transferred to 
the University of California or to Stanford University, 
for example, attained a mean CPA of 2.18 while the non- 
graduates earned a mean CPA of 2.03. Nonetheless, ^loach's 
data suggests a tendency on the part of the transfer 
students to persist towards the baccalaureate" degree; of 
an estimated 277 students who had transferred to senior 
institutions from SMJC by June 1928, 41.5 percent had 
earned a baccalaureate degree as of June 1930. This early 
District transfer student graduation rate compares favora- 
bly with the 38 percent of all 1973-1978 community college 
transfers who had graduated by 1979 from campuses of the 
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California State University and Colleges (CPEC, 1979a), 
but is well below the 63 percent three-year graduation 
rate reported by Kissler (1980) for 1975-76 community 
college transfers to the University of California. 

Roach found that originally-eligible students were 
twice as likely to graduate from ^MJC as those who were 
originally ineligible, thus providing further support for' 
the contention that these -two categories of students 
ditfer significantly in academic achievement, a point 
reiterated much later by Kissler (1980). According to 
Roach, approximately 70 percent^' of the SMJC transfer 
students were originally ineligible to attend the Universi- 
ty of California upon graduation from high school. It is 
interesting to note that, over 20 years later, Aumack 
(1953) reported an identical percentage of originally- 
ineligible Compton students transferring to the University 
of California. In 1981, however, the California Postsec- 
ondary Education Commission reported that the percentage 
of community college transfers in 1978-79 who were origi- 
nally ineligible to attend the University had dropped to 
55 percent (CPEC, 1981). 
Taggart (1941) Study 

A second follow-up study of San Mateo Junior 
College transfer students was conducted by Taggart (1941), 
whose primary interest was the determination of the per- 
centage of originally-ineligible SMJC transfers who 
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subsequently graduated from the University of California 
or from Stanford University in the years 1937 to 1940. Of 
263 former SMJC students who had graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Califorz^ia, Taggart found that 71 percent had be^n 
originally ineligible to attend that University directly 
from high school; this percentage is in remarkable agree- 
ment with the 70 percent figure reported by Roach (1932). 
Taggart further noted that 83 percent of the University of 
California transferees had previously graduated from SMJC 
and an addi^onal seven percent had completed four or more 
semesters at SMJC prior to transfer to the University. Of 
the 121 SMJC students who subsequently -graduated from 
Stanford University, Taggart found that 75 percent had 
been originally ineligible to enter that University direct- 
ly from high school. Taggart gave no indication; however, 
as to the percentage of these Stanford graduates who had 
also graduated from SMJC. 

Both Roach (1932) and Taggart (1941) stressed the 
point that a very high percentage of those students who 
graduated from the. University of California or from 
Stanford University, after transferring from San Mateo 
Junior College, originally would have been denied admis- 
sion to those universities because of deficiencies in 
their high school work. Both researchers concluded, 
therefore, that the junior college, in addition to prepar- 
ing the majority of its students for terminal vocational 
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education, was rendering an important service by providing 
capable students the opportunity to attain th^ baccalaure- 
ate degree irrespective o£ their j^'evious academic record. 
Taggart emphasized that a poor high school record provides 
no proof. of a student's lack of capacity to do university 
work. Conversely, a successful high school record does 
not necessarily predict college success; after conducting 
a five-year literature review, Rinehart (1977) found .that 
most researchers concluded that high school grades or 
class rank were uncorrelated or were much less correlated 
with senior institution success than were' grades in a 
two-year college. 
Pearce (1968) Study 

An extensive study of College of San Mateo (CSM) 
transfer students was conducted by Pearce (1968) who 
reported on the academic performance of CSM transfers to 
the University of California and to the California State 
University and Colleges. The < purpose of Pearce 's study 
was x-o assess the effectiveness of CSM in preparing its 
students for. transfer; consequently, Pearce investigated 
differences in pre-transfer and post-transfer grades and 
looked for student or? curricular^ characteristics which 
might distinguish between successful and unsuccessful 
transfer students. The study involved 126 CSM students 
who transferred to the University of California during the 
academic year 1966-57, and 1,610 former CSM students who 
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were in attendance at various campuses of the California 
State University and Colleges during fall 1967. 

Pearce found that the academic performance of the 
1966<-67 transfers to the University of California exceeded 
that of students who had transferred during the previous 
three academic years, despite the fact that the latter 
students had achieved a higher CSM GPA. Students who 
transferred during 1966-67 attained a first-year GPA of 
2.51 at the Uri,iversity as compared to the 2.36 first-year 
GPA compiled by CSM transfers in the prior three years. 
These latter students also suffered a post-transfer first- 
year GPA decline of .50 grade points as compared t^the 
.32 GPA decline experienced by the 1966-67 transferees. 
Pearce cautioned, however, that the differences cited 
might be more apparent than real in view of the relatively 
small number of students who transferred to the Universi- 
ty. 

Fearce i sported that 56 percent of the transfer 
students to the University of California would have been 
ineligible for admission to the University when they en- 
rolled at CSM. This figure is significantly below the 70 
and 71 percent reported by Roach^ (1932) and Taggart 
(1941), respectively, but is almost identical to the 55 
percent recently reported by CPEC (1981) for all community 
college transfers to the University of California. Unlike 
Scott (1974), Pearce found no appreciable difference in 

7j 
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academic performance at the University between original ly- 
eligibJ.e and originally- ineligible transfer students, 
although the latter students did complete more units prior 
to transfer. Furthermore, while 18 percent of the trans- 
fer students withdrew during the first year after trans- 
fer, there was no significant difference in withdrawal 
rate between the two classes of students. 

A number of other variables were found by Pearce 
to have little or no effect upon transfer student academic 
performance at the University. Thus, neither sex, nor the' 
number of units completed before transfer, nor attendance 
at another college prior to enrolling at CSM seemed to 
influence student GPA after transfer. University GPA and 
CSM GPA, however, were found to be directly related to 
each other. 

While first-year GPA for the 1966-67 transferees 
to the University of California had declined by .32 grade 
points after transfer from CSM, Pearce found that the 
1,610 CSM transfer students in attendance at campuses of 
the Califiornia State University and Colleges during fall 
1967 had accumulated a CSUC me'an GPA of 2.50 which slight- 
ly exceeded their CSM mean GPA of 2.45. Pearce cautioned, 
however, that evidence of transfer shock would be more 
apparent at the University where only the acadenic perform- 
ance during the first year after transfer was reported « 

« 

Nonetheless, Pearce 's finding of a significant GPA decline 
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for University transfers and none for CSUC transfers is 
identical to that reported by Stine (1976, 1977).. Pearce 
al^ reported that three out of four CSM transfers to the 
CSUC system earned a GPA after transfer that was equal to 
or greater than their CSM GPA. Moreover, their CSUC 
academic performance was found to be essentially independ- 
ent of the CSUC campus attended. 

Other findings reported by Pearce, relative to 
students who transferred to a CSUC campus, were virtually 
identical to those he reported for CSM .transfers to the 
University of California. Thus, more than half of the 
^UC transferees were originally ineligible to attend CSUC 
cartpuses when they enrolled at CSM, and academic perform- 
ance at a CSUC campus was unrelated to a student's*^ sex, 
the number of units completed at CSM before transfer, or 
attendance at another college prior to enrollment at CSM. 
Senior institution GPA, however, was again found to be 
strongly related to CSM GPA, and, to a lesser extent, to 
junior standing at the time of transfer, and to the length 
of time between departure from CSM and enrollment at a 
CSUC campus. 

Summary of Distr ict Perspective 

Although their studies spanned four ciecades, Roach 
(1932), Taggart (1941), and Pearce (1968) all reached the 
dominant ponclusion that College of San Mateo students 
have been academically successful after transfer to 
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California senior institutions, despite the fact that most 
of these students were ineligible to attend those institu- 
tions when they enrolled at CSM. Additionally, all three 
investigators folind evidence of initial transfer shock 
experienced ^y transfers to the University of California, 
a trend which Kissler (1980) found is still very much in 
evidence today. 

While Roach (1932) and Taggart (1941) found signif- 
icant support for the contention that originally-eligible 
students will achieve greater success at senior institu- 
tions than students. originally ineligible to attend those 
institutions, Pearce (1968) found ho difference in senior 
institution academic success between these two classes of 
students. All three . investigators, however, found senior 
institution academic performance to be most highly corre- 
lated with the grade point average earned at the College 
of San Mateo. Taggart noted that high school record was 
an inadequate predictor of subsequent college success, and 
Pearce added that a student's sex, juhior college major, 
possible attendance at a college prior to CSM enrollment, 
or number of CSK units completed prior to transfer seemed 
unre,lated to senior institution academic, achievement. 
While Pearce found that the attainment of junior-year 
standing prior to transfer had some effect upon senior 
institution academic achievement, he did not investigate 
the influence of CSM graduation upon this achievement. 
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Both Roach and Taggart, however, found CSM graduation to 
be an important ingredient in subsequent success at Cali- 
fornia senior institutions. All three investigators 
concluded that the ColJege of San Mateo was performing 
competently its important role of providing suitable 
lower-division education to students in pursuit of the 
baccalaureate degree. 

Factors Predictive of Community College 
Student Transfer Success 

Many investigators have sought to determine char- 
acteristics of the community college and/or its students 
which would enhance transfer student academic performance 
at senior institutions. The variables most frequently 
studied for their possible predictive potential include: 
(1) community college GPA; (2) high school grades and 
class rank; (3) scores on various standardized tests; 
(4) grades or units completed in specific community col- 
lege curricula; (5) junior status upon transfer, or units 
transferred to the senior institution; (6)»the type of 
community college or senior institution attended; (7) 
senior institution major; (8) age, sex, and marital status 
of the student; and (9) various non-cognitive variables 
such as SES, motivation, and study habits. Traditionally, 
high school GPA and various tests of scholastic aptitude 
have been used to predict the future academic achievement 
of transfer students (Phlegar, 1978), although one 
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suspects that this has been done perhaps more out of 
' convenience than utility. Most recent studies, however, 
have found community college GPA to have a higher correla- 
tion with senior institution academic performance of 
transfer students than any other factor (Rinehart, 1977). 

After the computation of a . total of 92 linear 
regression models, in an attempt to predict upper division 
grades of 1,221 transfer students from 17 Florida junior 
colleges to Florida s^tate universities, Sims (1966) con- 
cluded that lower division GPA was the most., significant 
predictor o,f future academic success; he also found that 
none of 25 institutional variables were predictive of 
transfer success. Similarly, Beals (1968), Nickens 
(1972), Elseroad (1971), Federico and Shoemaker (1974), 
and Holahan and Kelley (1976) found community cpllege GPA 
to be the variable most predictive of senior institution 
academic success. In his study of 730 junior-level trans- 
fer students vrho had ^either graduated or withdrawn from 
the University of Florida for academic reasons, sitzman 
(1972) found that the GPA prior to transfer accounted for 
almost all the predictive accuracy of senior institution 
success, and that type of community college attended, 
student age and marital status, and senior institution 
major contributed only marginally to predictive accuracy. 
Whils Eckard (1971) and McCook (1973) found community 
college GPA to be an unreliable predictor of transfer 
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success, Lindia (1971) and Lach (1971) found that communi- 
ty .college GPA was essentially the only predictor 'of 
academic achievement after transfer. More recently, in a 
predictive study of the academic success of 361 community 
college students transferring to Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, Phlegar (1978) incorporated 32 variables in a 
step-wise regression analysis and found community college 
GPA to be the best indicatoj:/of senior institution academ- 
ic achievement. 

High school grades and class rank, while constitut- 
ijig convenient criteria for qualification to senior 
institutions upon graduation from high school, ' generally 

A 

have been found to be significantly inferior to community 
college GPA as predictors of senior institution academic 
success. Thus, Lach (1971) found that, while high school 
raalt" was a significant predictor of successful transfer to 
a community college from high school, after the completion 
of two years at a community college only* community college 
GPA was a significant predictor of upper-division success 
at senior institutio^. Similarly, in a multiple-regres- 
sion analysis of the senior institution performance of 316 
community college transfers to Central Connecticut State 
College, Lindia (1971) found that high school class rank 
predicted neither first nor second semester GPA at the 
senior institution-. Elseroad (1971), however, in his 

\ 

study of community college transfers to the University of 



Maryland, found that high school rank added 25 percent to 
the 41 percent of predictive efficiency contributled by 
community college GPA, Similarly, Federico and Shoemaker 
(1974) found that high school rai)k enhanced the prediction 
of academic success at senior institutions; however, both 
community college GPA and student age were more predic- 
tive. Segner (1978) found high school rank to be of 
limited usefulness in identifying successful transfer 
students, after community college OPA had been considered. 
Rinehart (1977) noted that most research has indicated 
that a student's high school record is essentially insig- 
nificant ^as a predictor of transfer success when pompared 
to the student's community college GPA. 

In their landmark study of transfer student aca- 
demic performance at senior institutions, Knoell and 
Medsker (1965) concluded that test scojres do not effective- 
ly distinguish between successful and unsuccessful trans-- 
fer students and that these scores add little beyond 
community college GPA to the prediction of senior institu- " 
tion academic success. While Sims (J.966) had reported 
that Florida's 12th Grade Testing Program was a signifi- 
cant piedictor of upper-division grades for community 
college students transferring to Florida state universi- 
ties, Sitzman (1972) later found that this Program contrib- 
uted only marginally to the prediction of transfer student 
academic success at the University of Florida. 

7;> 
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Lach (1971) found that ACT scores, while somewhat predic- 
tive of success in a community college, added no signifi- 
cance to prediction of senior institution success beyond 

\ 

that provided by community college GPA. Federico and 
Shoemaker (1974) found ACT composite scores to be a poor 
fourth behind community college GPA, age, and high school 
class rank in its potential for the prediction of transfer 
success. Similarly, Phlega^r (1978) reported that SAT 
scores were of inconsequential significance in the predic- 
tion of transfer student academic performance at senior 
institutions. o 

Pearce (1968) had suggested that there might be 
some relationship between senior institution GPA and 
community college grades, or number of units transferred, 
in mathematics and English. Phlegar (1978) did indeed 
find that community college math and English grades and 
hours transferred enhanced the prediction of transfer 
success in specific senior institution major programs. 
Rinehart (1977) felt, however, that such prediction could 
not be related to a student's general pro.gress at a §enior 
institution. 

If community college experience does indeed ade- 
quately prepare a student for transfer to a senior insti- 
tution, one might expect that the number of community col- 
lege units transferred, or the attainment of a community 
college Associate in Arts (AA) or Associate in 

bo • 
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Science (AS) degree, or the achievement of junior standing 
prior to transfer, would to some extent be predictive of 
senior institution success. Findings, however, are at 
best mixed and indicate that the above characteristics are 
far less predictive of upper-division achievement than is 
community college GPA. Knoell and Medsker (1965) conclud- 
ed that the probability of obtaining the baccalaureate 
degree /is probably lower for those community college 
students who transfer with less than junior standing. 
Pearce (1968) found that the number of units transferred 
by 126 transfer students from th^, College of San Mateo had" 
no appreciable inflyence on their University of California. 
GPA; however, in the much larger sample af 1,610 students 
who transferred to the California State University and 
Colleges, those students who had attained junior standing 
were more likely to maintain a senior institution GPA of 
2.0 or better. Similarly, Autrey (1970) concluded that 
students^ achieve a higher senior institution GPA if they 
transfer from a community college with the maximum amount 
of transferable credit. Yet, neither Lindia (1971), nor 
Elseroad (1971), nor Federico and Shoemaker (1974) found 
any significant relationship between community college 
hours transferred and senior institution GPA. Phlegar 
(1978), on the other hand, found that both credit hours 
transferred from the community college and the completion 
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of an AA or AS degree prior to transfer added to the 
prediction of senior institution academic success. 

' Several investigators have considered the influ- 
ence of the size or location of a community college upon' 
senior institution academic performance. Place (1961) 
found some evidence which suggested that students from 
larger community colleges were • more successful in their 
upper division work. Conversely, Hartman and Caple (1969) 
reported that students from rural . community ' colleges 
outperformed those who attended urban community colleges. 
Elseroad (1971), Si'tzman (1972), and Nayle (1973) found 
size or type of community college to have no impact upon 
senior institution GPA. On the other hand, Lindia (1971), 
McCook (1973), and Young (1974) found that the community 
college attended correlated significantly with transfer 
student achievement at' a senior institution. Phlegar 
(1978) reported that community college attended was fourth 
in predictive importance behind community college GPA, 
community college m^;th and English programs, and number of 
community college hours transferred to the' senior institu- 
tion. As might be expected from these findings, an exten- 
sive literature review by Ri.iehart (1977) revealed highly 
conflicting results cfoncerning the relationship between 
senior institution achievement and either size or classifi- 
cation (rural or urban) of community college. 
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While results regarding the importance of type, 
size, or location of community college upon senior institu- 
tion academic performance are at best mixed and often 
contradictory (Rinehart, 1977), there "is considerable 
agreement that a student's upper-division achievement is 
dependent upon the type of senior institution attended. 
Thus, Knoell and Medsker (1965) reported a GPA drop of .50 
points for students transferring to major universities as 
compared to a decline of .22 grade points for those stu- 
dents transferring to* other colleges and universities. 
Similarly, Pearce (1968 ) noted a first-year decline of 
.30 grade points for College of San Mateo transfer stu- 
dents attending the University of California while no drop 
in GPA was evident for those transfer students enrolled in 
the California State University and Colleges (CSUC). More 
recently, the California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion (1979a) found that, while 49 percent of the transfers 
to the CSUC system earned the same or higher grades after 
transfer, only 24 percent of the University of California 
transferees achieved this distinction. Not all evidence, 
however, supports the contention that community college 
transfer students will experience academic difficulty at a 
major university. For example, while Anderson and Riehl 
(1974) found that community college transfers to the 
University of Illinois experienced a significant GPA 
decline after transfer, Moughamian et al . (1978) later 
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reported that the transfer students suffered a GPA decline 
of only .16 grade points in their first year at that 
University, and that this grade point differential had 
disappeared by the end of their second year at the Univer-^ 
sity. 

There is some evidence to support the contention 
that choice of senior institution major can effect a stu- 
dent's subsequent academic performance. - Martorana and 
Williams (1954), for example, reported' that transfer stu- 
dents majoring in engineering and physical sciences at the 
State College of Washington achieved a higher mean GPA 
than did • r • sfer students who opted for other majors. 
Lindia (1971), however, could find no significant relation- 
ship between transfer student field of study and ^senior 
institution GPA. Conversely, Pearce (1968), Hartman and 
Caple (1969), and McCook (1373) found evidence of higher 
transfer student academic achievement in particular senior 
institution majors. Unfortunately, there is no unanimity 
among these findings as to which majors result in higher 
transfer student senior institution GPA; thus, these 
findings are not generalizable . 

Conflicting conclusions have been drawn in regard 
to the relationships between a transfer student's age, 
sex, or marital status, and the student's senior institu- 
tion academic performance . Klein and Snyder (1969), 
Lunnenborg and Lunnenborg (1967), and Federico and 
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Shoemaker (1974) all found support for the supposition 

that older transfer students outperform their younger 

counterparts at the senior' institutions. Conversely, 

Elseroad (1971), Lindia (1971), and Sitzman (1972) found 

no significant relationship to exi dt between student age 

and senior institution academic achievement. Similarly, 

while Hughes (1968) reported that females achieved higher 

than males in his study of 752 transfer students from 

Mississippi junior colleges to Mississippi State Universi- 

ty, Elseroad (1971), Lindia (1971), McCook (1^3), and 

Federico and Shoemaker' (1974) found the relationship 

between sex and academic achievement at the senior institu- 

tion to be of no consequence. Klein and Snyder (1969) and 

Nickens (1972), on the other hand, found this relationship 

to be significant. Similar conflicting evidence is found 

in studies of the relationship between marital status and 

senior institution academic achievement. Thus, while 

# 

Lindia (1971) and Sitzman (1972) reported this relation- 
ship to be insignificant, Hayes and Bradshaw (1977) report- 
ed that senior institution GPA was somewhat related to 
marital status. 

It is generally accepted that intellectual poten- 
tial is not the sole predictor of a student's academic 
achievement; motivation, attitude, interest, and SES, 
among other variables, assert their influence upon a 
student's academic performance (Catte'll & Butcher, 1968). 
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Nix (1959) found that motivation and self-concept correlat- 
ed positively with academic achievement and Holahan and 
Kelley (1976) found a relationship between student atti- 
tude and academic performance. However, while a review of 
13 studies by Lavin (1965) indicated that SES is positive- 
ly related to academic performance, Lindia (1971) coufd 
find no significant relationship between parents' educa- 
tional or occupational status and their offspring's senior 
institution academic performance. Despite the influence 
of background characteristics upon a student's academic 
performance, Knoell and Medsker (1965), in their defini- 
tive study, concluded that such characteristics bore much 
less Relationship to senior institution academic achieve- 
ment than did community college GPA. They added that 
findings support the belief that lower class students who 
have been academically successful at the community college 
level are just as likely to succeed in the senior institu- 
tion as are middle and upper class students. Holstrom and 
Bisconti (1974) also observed that backgrounji factors are 
less important determinants of success after transfer than 
is academic performance at the community college. More 
recently, upon a review of the literature on student 
characteristics and their predictive potential for academ- 
ic achievement, Margraine (1978) noted that findings, 
while often contradictory, generally indicate that back- 
ground characteristics account for little variance in 



academic achievement beyond that explained by intellectual 

I 

ability. 

The "literature^oncerned with the prediction of 
senior institution academic performance of community 
college transfer students supports the following conten- 
tions. Community college GPA is the variable most predic- 
tive of transfer student success. Test scores and high 
school grades or class rank contribute little to the 
variance in senior institution academic achievement beyond 
that accounted for by community college GPA. The status 
of senior institution eligibility at time of community 
college enrollment, community college record in math and 
in English, and senior institution major may have some 
predictive potential. Similarly, ^community college gradua- 
tion or attaimnent of junior class standing may ameliorate 
senior institution performance. On the other hand, size 
and location of the community college attended and nonaca- 
demic student background characteristics, with the possi- 
ble exception of age, sex, and marital status, appear to 
,have little potential for the prediction of senior insti- 
tution academic success. It must be emphasized, however, 
•that inferences drawn from*" the literature reviewed are 
necessarily tentative because of the frequent contradic- 
tions and extreme variation in the findings reported. » 
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Summary 

' The review of the literature has been presented 
under four major headings: (1) a national perspective of 
the academic performance of community college transfer 
students at senior institutions; (2) the academic perform- 
ance of California community c611ege transfer students at 
California senior institutions; (3) an historical perspec- 
tive of the academic performance of San Mateo County 
Community College District transfer students at California 
senior institutions; and (4) factors predictive of commu- 
nity college student transfer success. ^ 
The literature has provided abundant evidence 
that, chroughout its history, the community college has 
performed with distinction the transfer function it was 
originally assigned. The senior institution academic 
performance of its transfer students has shown remarkable 
similarity whether viewed from a national, a California,^ 
or a San Mateo County Community College District perspec- 
tive. However, as the "junior" college evolved into the 
"community" college, via th^ assumption of the additional 
functions of vocational, remedial/developmental, and 
community education, reports of student' difficulty upon 
transfer to senior institutions have become inore frequent, 
particularly during the last two decades. Efforts to 
ameliorate the transfer function have led to a host of 
studies designed to determine factors which would enhance 
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the senior institution performance of transfer students. 

c 

To date, only community college GPA has emerged as a 
variable with substantial predictive potential. However, 
findings suggest that the status of senior institution 
eligibility at time of community college enrollment, 
community college record in math and English, senior 
institution major, community college graduation or attain- 
ment of junior class standing, and age, sex, and marital 
status may enhance the prediction of senior institution 
academic achievement of transfer students. 

Today's community college is faced with increased 
demands for educational accountability; it is exposed to 
intensified competition for students; and it is the sub- 
ject of continual skepticism from critics who questioiiAhe 
college's ability to maintain the quality of its transfer 
function while concurrently providing vocational, communi- 
ty, and remedial education. Consequently, it has become 
vital for the community college to be able to demonstrate 
the efficacy of its transfer function and to seek ways to 
improve it. The wide discrepancies in findings reported 
underscore the necessity for each community college to 
evaluate its own transfer function rather than rely solely 
upon conclusions drawn elsewhere. Thus, each community 
college must continually evaluate the academic performance 
of its transfer students^ and must attempt to identify 
predictive factors which might enhance this performance. 
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. CHAPTER 1 1 1 

I 
I 

METHODOLOGY 

The purpose of the present study was threefold; / 
(1) to assess the academic performance of San Mateo County 
Community College District students after transfer to the 
University of California or to selected campuses of \,ne 
California State Universi-ty 'and Colleges; (2) to 'provide 
an historical perspective of this performance by comparing 
it with that reported in previous studies of College of 
San'Mateo transfer stud'=».nts; and (3) to determine and rank 
tho^se variables which are most predictive of academic 
success at four-year institutions after transfer from the 
San Mateo County Community College District. 

This chapter consists of four sections. The 
population and sample of the study are identified in the 
first section. The second section contains a description 
of the design and procedure of the study. The (method of 
data analysis is discussed in the third section and the 
final section contains a summary of the chapter. ^ 

Population and Sample 
The sample for the study was drawn from the popula- 
tion of San Mateo County 'Community College District 
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Students who transferred to the University of California 
(UC) from fall 1974 through spring 1979 or to campuses ,of 
the California state University and, Colleges (CSUC) during 
the period fall 1976 through fall 1980. The sample select- 
ed was governed by the relative number of District stu- 
dents transferring to the various UC and CSUC campuses and 
by the availability of UC and CSUC academic performance 
data on these transfers. Consequently, transfer patterns 
of District students were first determined and then 
matched to available data. 

From fall 1977 through fall 1979, 83 percent of 
District transfers to California's public four-year insti- 
tutions attended a CSUC campus (see Table 1). This 
transfer rate is almost identical to that reported for all 
of California's community colleges (Aikman, 1980). The 
fall 1979 flow of transfer students to UC and CSUC from 
each of the three campuses of the District is depicted in 
Table 2. Although the Collie of San Mateo (CSM) had onl^ 
49 percent of the -District ' s fall 1978 total credit enroll- 
ment, the College contributed 69 percent and 54' percent of 
the District's fall 1979 UC and CSUC transferees, respec- 
tively (see Table 3). 

In both fall 1977 and fall :979, over 60 percent 

of the District transfers to the CSUC system enrolled at 

. f 

either San Fi.c:acisco State University (3FSU) or San Jose 
State University (SJSU) (CPEC, .'981). The campus at 



Table 1 



Flow of Community College Transfers to UC and CSUC 
Fall 1977, Fall 1979^ 





District Transfers 


4 


All CC Transfers 


Fall Term 


UC 


CSUC 




UC CSUC 


1977 


205 


1,079 




6,392 33,931 




(16%) 


(84%) 




Ud/oJ 1^ ^.o4^J 


1979 


189 


f|88 




5,654 30,458 




(18%) 


(ii2%) 

1 






^Source: CPEC 


(1981) 


1 

• 

Table 2 


• 






Flow of Transfer Students to UC and 
by District Campus 
Fall 1979^ 


CSUC 






Fall 


1979 Transfers 


District Campus 

; 


1 


UC 


CSUC 


Total 


San Mateo 




131 
(22%) 


477 
(78%) 


608 


Canada 




\35 
(17%) 


170 
(83%) 


205 


Skyline 


r 


23 


241 


• 

264 






(9%) ' 

^ 


(91%) 





^Source: Aikman (1980) 
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Table 3 

Percentage of Transfers to UC and CSUC 
Contributed by Each District Campus 
^ Fall 1979 



District Campus 


UC 


CSUC 


San Mateo 


69% 


f ' 

54% 


Canada 


19% 


.19% 


Skyline 


12% 


27% 



/ 

/ . 



Hayward, third in popularity among District transfers to 
CSUC, attracted only seven percent of the 'CSUC transferees 
(see Table 4) despite its commuter proximity to all three 
campuses of the District. The propensity among District 
transfers for the San Francisco and San Jose campuses is 
reflected in the fall 1979 flow of transfers to CSUC from 
each campus of the District (see Table 5). Skyline Col- 
lege, located approximately 10 miles from San Francisco 
State University, sent 71 percent of its CSUC tpffisfers to 
that campus in fall 1979. Both Canada College and the 
College of San Mateo sent over 55 percent of their CSUC 
transfers to either San Francisco or San Jose in fall 
1979. 

Ti^e assessment of the academic achievement (as 
measured by GPA) of District students after transfer to 
the CSUC system was based primarily upon their performance 
at San Francisco State University or San Jose State 
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Table 4 



. Flow of District Transfer Students'^to Selected Campuses 
of the California State University and Colleges 
' Fall 1977, Fall 1979a 



Fall 














Term 


San Francisco 


San Jose 


Hayward 


San Diego 


Chico 


Other 


1977 


416 


271 


76 


70 


60 


186 




(38.6%) 


(25.1%) 


(7.0%) 


(6.5%) 


(5.6%) 


(17.2%) 


1979 


386 


168 


64 


63 


52 


155 




(43.5%) 


(18.9%) 


(7.2%) 


(7.1%) 


(5.9%) 


(17.5%) 



Source: Aikman (1980) 



/ 



V Table 5 

Flow of Transfer Students by'^iDistrict Campus 
to Selected Campuses of the California State 
University and Colleges 
Fall 1979^ 



Distri ct 


San 


San 












Campus 


Francisco Jose 


Hayward 


San Diego 


Chi^o 


Other 


Total 


San Mateo 


167 


98 


37 


40 ■ 


32 


103 


477 




(35.0%} 


(20.5%) 


(7.8%) 


(8.4%) 


(6.7%) 


(21.6%) 




Canada 


48 


■ 49 


15 


14 • 


10 


34 


170 




(28.2%) 


(28.8%) 


(8.8%) 


(8.2%) 


(5.9%) 


(20.0%) 




Skyl ine 


171 


21 


12 


9 


10 


18 


241 . 




(71.0%) 


(8.7%) 


(5.0%) ■ 


(3.7%) 


(4.1%) 


(7.5%) 




Total 


386 


168 


64 


63 


52 


155 


888 




(43.5%) 


(18.9%) 


(7.2%) 


(7.1%) 


(5.9%) 


(17.5%) 





^Source: Aikman (1980) 
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University, the two CSUC campuses which receive a signifi- 
cant majority of the District transfers to CSUC. With 

^ the exception of the spring and fall 1979 SFSU reports, 
academic i)erformance reports were available on new ,and 

'^continuing College of San Mateo transfers to SFSU or SJSU 
for every semester during the period fall 1976 to fall 
1980. ^ While similar reports were available only sporad- 

. ically during thi^s period for the Skyline and Canada Col- 
lege transfers, spring and fall 1980^SFSU and SJSU per- 
formance . reports on new and ' continuing transfers were 
available for all three campuses of the District, - thereby 
providing intra-District comparative data. The fall, 1976 
through, fall 1980 SFSU and SJSU academic performance 
reports provided GPA data on 3,139 new^District transfer 
students . 

Estimates of three-year graduation rates for Dis- 
trict ^transfers to CSUC were based upon a sample of 336 
students who transferred as juniors to San Francisco State 
University in fall 1976 or San Jose State University in 
fall 1977. The search for factors having potential for 
the prediction of C$UC grade point averages employed a 
sample of 318 District students who entered SFSU or SJSU 
as juniors in fall 1980. 

Assessment of the academic achievement of District 
transfers to the University of California was based 'Upon 
summaries of their first-year University grade point 



averages, yniversity academic performance reports for the 

years 1974-75 through 1978-79 were available for, , each 

campus of the District and provided usable data on 867 
0 

UC transferees (see Table 6), over two-thirds of whom 
transferred to either UC Berkeley or UG Davis (University 
of California, 1980). 



Table 6 

Flow of Transfer Students to the University of California 
by District Campus and Academic Year 





San Mateo 


District Camp 
Canada 


us 

Skyline 


Total 


1974-75 


125 


51 


16 • 


192 


1975-76 


129 


40 


26 


195 


1976-77 


128 


37 


20 


185 


1977-78 


104 


-32 


14 


150 


1978-79 


95 


34 


16 


145 ; 


Total 


581 


194 


92 


867 




(67.0%) 


(22.4%) 


(10.6%) 





Note . Data was obtained from University of California academic per- 
formance reports of District transfers 



University of California reports on individual 
District transfers to the University were available only 
for District students, who transferred from the College of 
San Mateo to the University during 1975-76 (the last year 
for which the University provided student-specific data). 
Consequently, 1975-76 samples of CSM transfers were uti- 
lized to estimate a Lhree-year UC graduation rate for 
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District junior-level transfers, and to search for factors 
which might predict transfer student success at the Univer- 
sity; the sample sizes for these two tasks were N=107 and 
N=123/ respectively. Result^' obtained from ^hese samples 
should be representative of the ' District as a whole 
since over two-thirds of the District's transfers to the 
University come from the College of San Mateo (see Table. 3 
and Table 6 ) . ' - > . . - 

f 

Design and Procedure 
The primary sources of data for this study were , 
the .academic performance reports obtained from the Univer- 

* « 

sity of California (UC), San francisco State University 
(SFSU), San Jose State University (SJSU), and student 
records housed at the three campuses of the San Mateo 
County Community College District. other significant 
sources of data included the UC, SFSU, and SJSU Offices 
for School ' and College-Relations, the California Postsec- 
ondary Education C.pmmission (CPEC), the Office of the 

4 

Chancellor for the California Community Colleges, and the 
Office of the Chancellor for the California State Universi- 
ty and Colleges. The data\ obtained in this study were 
used to assess the UC and CSUC academic performance of 
District transfer students, to compare this performance 
with' that of native students and other community college 
transfer students, to compare this performance with that 
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reported' in earlier studies Ot^ District transfers, and to 
investigate the extent to which senior institution GPA 
could be predicted prior to transfer.. ■, 

All available San Francisco State University and 
San Jose State University semester reports on the academic 
achievement of District transfer students for the period 
fall^ 1^76- through fall 1^0 were collected from the three 
District campuses. Where possible, copies of missing 
reports were procured from the appropriate senior insti,tu- 
tion School and. College Relations Office. From- each 
report, a summary of semester GPA for new District trans- 
fers and a summary of semester and cumulative GPA for 
continuing District transfers were obtained. ^ 

University of California reports on the aca(^emic 



achievement of District transfer students during the 
academic years 1974-75 through 1978-79 were obtained from 
the District campuses or from the University of California 
at Berkeley Office for School, and College Relations. Data 
obtained from each report included the first-year UC 
summary grade point average of all originally-eligible 
J for acceptance to UC upon graduation from high school ) 
and originally-ineligible District transfer students, and 
the differential between their District GPA and their UC 
' GPA. Comparable information onfall of California's commu- 
nity college transfers to UC was also furnished t^y the 
reports . 
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Estimation of three-year graduation rates for Dis— ^--^ 
trict transfers to "the California State University* and 

■4 

Cq^^^es was . based upon the progress of students ^^J)!^-. 
transferred as^ juniors from Skyline College to . SFSU in|| 
fall 1976, from College of San Mateo (CSM) to SFSU in fali 
1976, or from,/4:SM to SJSU in fall 1977. These three, 
groups ware chosen because transfer student progress could 
•be followed (via the academic performance reports) for six. 
. consecutive semesters. Graduation commencfement programs 
for t^he academic years 1976-77 through 1979-80' were bb- 
' ^ > tained from the SFSU. and SJSU Offices for School and 
College Relations and were carefully searched to determine 
graduation dates of District transfers. ' • 

The estimation of graduation rates for District 
transfers to the University of California was based upon 
the progress of those ' students who transferred as juniors 
in 1975-76 from the College of San Mateo to the UC cam- 
puses at Berkeley, Davis, or Los Angeles (data Was unavail- 
able for UC Santa Barbara and insignificant at/ other UC 
campuses). A letter (see Appendix A), accompanied by a 
pertinent list of District transfer students, was sent to 
the registrar of each of the above campuses requesting 
graduation or withdrawal dates of the transferees. 

A sample (N=318) of fall 1980 junior-level trans- 
fers from the three campuses of the District to San 
Francisco State'> University (SFSU) and San Jose State 
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University (SJSU) was utilized to investigate the extent 
to which CSUC GPA could be predicted from other variables. 
All transfers who had completed a minimum of 24 units at a 
District campus were included in the prediction^ study. A 
multiple regression analysis .was performed in which values 

t 

of the dependent variable,' first 'semester senior-fnstitu- 
tion GPA, were obtained, from the^ SFSU and SJSU academic 
^performance reports. The independent variables used in 
the regression analysis are listed in Table 7. Values for 
these variables were obtained from^ student records located 
in the Office pf the Registrar of the appropriate District 
campus (the form utilized to gather the data is shown in 
Appendix B.). Each of the categorical (i.e., nominal) 
independent variables (sex, District graduation -status, . 
CSUC campus, and District campus) was orthogonally , coded 
(Kerljnger and Pedhazur, '1973) to. provide- quantitative' 

■ * ■ . 

representation to the variable's nominal, form. .The value 
assigned to such a variable simply r^j^e^ents one of its 
categories .and permits its inclusion in v* the multiple 
regression analysis. If a liominal variable has k classifi- 
cations, it must be represented by (k-1) vectors 

^ * 

(Kerlinger & Pedhazur, 1973); thus, the three classifica- 

tions o^v^istrict^ campus have two orthogonal representa- 

. \ • * ' • 

tions/ih Table 7. 

The multiple regression analysis for« the predic- 
tion of CSUC GPA was performed on the Stanford University 
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Table 1 



Independent Variabl|^, Utilized in the 
Prediction of CSUC GPA 



.Continuous/Interval Student Variables 



District math units completed 
with grade of C or better 

District English units completed 

with grade of C or* better 
•District total. units completed 

District GPA " 



Categorical Student Variables' 



^9 



Sex 
Male 

, Female ^ 
District graduation status 

AA J'^gree recipient - 

No AA degree . ^ ' 

CSUC campus attended 

SFSU . . 

SJSU t 
District campus attended 

College* of San Mateo 

Canada College 

Skyline College 



' N = 318 



' Coding 



88 • . \ ' 



1 
1 
-2 



,IBM 370/3f33 computer usiijg subprogram NEW REGRESSION 
(HulX & Nle, 198ruXEom the Statistical Package for the 
Social Sciences (SPSS). For each transfer student, values 
T)f the dependent variable and t^e independent variables 
were entered via a coitiputer '.ten^inal into a data 
file for subsequent analysis (student names were excluded 
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from the file in prder to maintain the confidentiality of 
' each studeilt's record). • ' 

. A similar CPA prediction study was performed for 
•District . trans/ers to the University of California 
(UC)/' The a^nalysis used a sample (N=123) of College of 
San Mat^o students, who had transferred to the Berkeley, 
Davis, 'or Los Angeles campuS of ]the University during the 
academic year 1975-76. As was/ the celse with the CSUC 
sample, all of the students in the' UC' sample had completed 
a .miniumum of 24 semester units . prior, to transfer. The, 
dependent, variable in the multiple regression analysis was 
University GPA. The .independent variables were similar to 
those , employed in the CSUC prediction study; these vari- 
ables and the coding used to represent, ^he categori.^cal 
variables are shown in Table 8. Data on e^ch student were 
collected using the form shown in Appendix B^. "The subse- 
(^uent data file was processed in^ the manner described for 
the CSUC .data. . r 

The independent variables utilized in the UC and 
CSUC regression analyses were selected for their senior 
institution GPA predictive , potential (inferred from the 
review of the literature). Special consideration was 
given to those factors , whose impact upon senior institu- 
tion g;pa had been contemplated by Pearce (1968) in hi.-i 
earlier study of the academic performance, of College o'f 
San Mateo transfer students. 

/ 

I 
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Table 8 



Independent Variables Utilized 
in the Prediction. of UC '>jPA 



Continuous/Interval Student Variables 



^ = 123' 



Age 

CSM math units, completed ' 
with grade of C or better 

CSM llnglish units completed 
with grade, of C or better 

CSM total units completerd 

CSM CPA 



S 



•I" 



Categorical Student Variables 



r 



Coding 



Sex ^ I ^ ^ 

hale . . 

Female 
CSM graduation status 

AA degree recipient 

No AA degree w 
UC eligibility 

Eligible upon high school graduation 

Not eligible upon high school^graduation 



Data Analysis 
In response to the purposes of the study, answers 
'were sought to four questions. ' Questions 1 and 2 relate 
to the first purpose of the study (assessment of District 
transfer student senior institution academic performance), 
question 3 relates to 'the study's second purpose (histori- 
cal perspective of this performance), and question 4 
relates to the final purpose of the study (prediction of 
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District transfer student senior institution GPA). The 
questions of the study were: ^ - • • ^ 

1. .How does the academic performance of San Mateo 
County 'Community College District transfer students com- 
pare with that of other .community college transfers and 
Vith that of native students at selected campuses of the 
California State University and Colleges? 

•2^ How. does the academic performance of San Mateo, 
County Community College District transfer students com- 
pare with that of 'other community college transfers^ and 

with that of native students at the lyni^ersity of Califor- 

.■ ' 

4 . 

nia? , . ^ ' 

•3. How .does • the senior institution academic 
performance of San Mateo County Community College District 
transfer students compare with that reported in previous 
studies of College of San Mateo trariSfer students? 

♦ 4. Are there variables which can predict serlior 

institution GPA prior to transfer from the San Mateo 
County Community College District? 
CSUC Academic Performance 

»' ' : 

In response to the first question, summary grade 
point averages were obtained for students who had trans- 
ferred from the San Mateo County Community College Dis- 
trict tb San Francisco State University (SFSU) or San Jose 
State Unive\rsity (SJSU) during the period fall 1976 
through fall 1980. These CPAs were then compared- with 
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those of all CSUC students and with- those of all community 
college transfers to the CSUC system. 

Through "the use of SP§S subprograms ' (Nie, Hull, 
Jenkins, Steinbrenner-, & Ben^, 1975), more detailed 'analy- 
sis of GPA data was obtained for those District students 
who transferred as juniors to SFSU or SJSU for the fall 
1980 semester. For these students, the subprogram 
CONDESCRIPTIVE supplied statistical data which enabled 
comparison of the CPAs of the junior-level entrants with 
their District CPAs and with the CSUC CPAs of all District 
transfers. Subprogram BREAKDOWN allowed intra-District 
comparisons of CSUC GPA and District GPA; 

* 

Graduation rates for Distrigt transfers to San 
Francisco State University (SFSU) and San Jose State 
Univtirsity (SJSU) provided another measure of the CSUC 
academic per|ormance of District transfer students. Esti- 
mates of graduation rates were obtained for 336 District 
students who transferred as juniors to^^'SU or SJSU in 
fall 1976 or fall 1977. These graduation rates were 
compared with those reported by the CSUC Chancellor's 
Office (California State University . and Colleges, 1979) 
for CSUC niative students and for transfers from all of 
California's comruunity colleges to the CSUC system. 

UC Academic Performance 

■ / 

The evaluation of the academic performance of Dis- 
trict transfers at the University of California (UC) was 

I 
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based upon the achievement of those students who trans- 
ferred to [the University during the academic years 1974-75 
through 1^78-79. The summary fir-^t-year UC-GPi^s of these 
transferees were compared with those of transfers from all 
of California's community colleges. In addition, data 
supplied by the California Postsecondary Education Commis- 
sion (CPEC, 1981) allowed comparison of the UC academic 
achievement of District transfers with that of jstudents 
native' to the University.' In all of the above compari-' 
sons, careful attention was. paid ' to the distinction 
between originally-eligible (ttor acceptance to- the Univer- 
sity upon graduation from high school) and originally- 
ineligible community college transfer students." 

Student-specific data on the 1975-7,6 District 
transfers to the University enabled analysis, via SPSS 
subprograms (Nie jet al., 1975), of the influence of vari- 
ous factors on the University academic achievement of 
District transfers. Subprogram FREQUENCIES provided sta- 
tistical data on categorical variables arid subprogram 
CONDESCRIPTIVE provided comparable data . on continuous 
variables. Subprogram ANOVA was used to -investigate the 
influence of University campus on UC CPA. 

The three-year graduation rate of the 1975-76 Dis- 
trict transfers to the University was obtained from Univer- 
sity records. This graduation rate was contrasted with 
that of all of California's community college transfers to 



the University and with the- five-year graduation rate of 
UC native freshmen. These latter graduation rates were 
obtained from a University report (Kissler, 1980) on 
student retention and transfer. 

Historical Perspective of . Senior • '> 

Institution Academic Performance 

* * 

In response to the tjiird question of the study, 
the senior-institution academic ■ performance of District 
transfer students, as assessed in the present study, was 
compared to that reported earlier by Roach (1932'), ty 
Taggart (1941), and by.Pearce (1968). The percentage and 
achievement of originally-eligible versus originally- 
ineligible transfers, and District graduate versus non- 
graduate transfers, were contrasted. Particular attention 
was focusv?d upon the apparent similarities and differences 
in findings of the present study and fhose .reported by 
Pearce in the prior decade, since, ■ while both Roach and 
Taggart reported almost exclusively upon the academic 
performance of District transfers to UC Berkeley and 
Stanford University, Pearce assessed the performance of 
District transfejrs to both the UC and CSUC systems. 

Prediction of Senior Institution 
Academic Performance 

A response to the final question of the study was 

obtained by the execution of two multiple linear stepwise 

regression analyses which examined the extent to which 

District transfer student senior institution GPA could ^ be 
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predicted from various independent variables. A predic- 

tion inequation was obtained for th^ dependent variable, 

CSUC GI^A, from, the set of independent variables listed in 

... > . . ■ • 

T^ble .7; a separate equation for the prediction of UC GPA 

was generated from'the variables listed in Table 8. 

Subprogram NEW REGRESSION- '(Hull & Nie, 1981) from 

SPSS was utilized to perform each regression analysis. The 

procedure is described herein for » the CSUC Sample (an 

. I • 

identical procedure was applied to the UC sample). For 
the CSUC sample, procedure TEST of - NEW REGRESSION- was- 
first applied to the entire sample (N=318) to determine 
which interactions between variables resulted in an insig- 

- • 2 • ' . 

nificant increment to R when entered last into the regres- 
sion equation (R is the square of the correlation between 
the observed and the predicted values of senior institu- 
tion GPA). The insignificant interactions were then 
eliminated from further analysis. Only the two-way inter- 
actions of the categorical variables with all, other • cate- 
gorical and all continuous variables were considere4. As 
shown in Appendix C. , with the exception of. the correla- 
tion between math units and total units (r=.263) and that 
between English units and total units (r=.264), all corre- 
lations between the independent continuous CSUC variables 
(see Table 7) were less than .20 'and hence their interac- 
tions were not considered. Since the regression model 
which included English and math units produced a slightly 

106 
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higher value of R than that which included tbtal District 
units, the liStter variable was dropped from subsequent 
analysis. <' ^ 

. Prior to the final stepwise analysis, a double 

.cross-validation (Kerlinger & Pedhazur, 1973, pp. 282-284) 
was performed with the re^^ning variables in order to 
obtain an approximation of the ^is t ability of the regression 

"equation and of R . The total sample (N=318) was randomly 
split into two subsamples using a table of random numbers 
(Snedecor & Cochran, 197§^](^^ . an^ stratified sampling (to 
ensure equal representation from each District and senior 
institution campus); a stepwise analysis was 'applied to 
each subsample (N=159). The regression equation obtained 

-^from each • subsample was then used with tlie independent 

variables of the alternate subsample to generate another 

2 ' 2 
es'timate of R . The four values of R „and the two regres- 
sion equations which resulted from the double cross-valida- 
tion were then compared. Suitable stability of both R 
and the. regression equation having been evidenced, the 
subsamples' were then ' recombined and the final stepwise 
regression analysis was performed on the entire sample 
(N=318)/to determine which of the independent variables 
made a significant contribution (significance level = .10) 
to the prediction of CSUC GPA. 
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Summa ry 

p — — 

The ■ population and sample utilized in the 'study 
were described in the chapter. The sample was drawn frpm 
those, students who transferred from the San Mateo County 
Community College District to the University of California 
during the period fall 1974 through spring 1979, or to San 
Francisco state University (SFSU) or San Jose State Univer- 
sity (SJSU) during the period fall 1976 through fall 1980. 
An outline of the design and procedures to be used in the 
study, the method and sources for data collection, and the 
comparative and statistical procedures employed to analyze 
the data collected were detailed. SPSS programs were used 
to perform the statistical analyses of data. . 

v.- 

In response to the first research question, the 
CPAs of 3,139 fall 1976 through fall 1980 District trans- 
fers to SFSU or SJSU and the graduation rates of 33*^ fall 
1976 and fall 1977 District transfers to SFSU or SJSU were 
assessed and compared with the CPAs and graduation rates 
of other students attending those Universities., Similarly, 
a response to the secoijid research question was obtained by 
a comparison of the first-year^'CPAs of 867 1974-75 through 
1978-79 District transfers to the University of California 
and the graduation rates of 107 1975-76 District' transfers 
to that University with the GPA'j and graduation rates of 
oth^ students attending the University. 

c ■ 
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In response to the third research question, the 
senior-institution academic performance of District trans- 
fer students, as assessed in the present study, was com- 
pared to similar evaluations reported by Roach (1932), 
Taggart (1941), and Pearce (1968). Historical comparisons 
were made of grade point averages and graduation rates, 
the original eligibility (to attend senior institutions 
directly from high school) of District transfer students, 
their tendency to obtain a community college degree prior' 
to transfer, their susceptibility to transfer shock during 
their first year after transfer, . and their relative pro- 
clivity for CSUC campuses versus those of the University 
of California. 

In response to the final research question, the 
extent to wl^ch District transfer student senior institu- 
tion GPA can be predicted prior to transfer was investi- 
gated. Two multiple linear stepwise regression analyses 
were performed; the dependent variables were CSUC GPA 
(N=318) and UC GPA (N=123), respectively. Independent 
variables considered in the analyses included: transfer 
student (1) age, (2) sex, (3) District math units, (4) 
District English units, (5) total District units, (6) 
District GPA, (7) District graduation status, (8) District 
campus attended, (.9) senior institution campus attended, 
and (10) senior institution eligibility. 

111 
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CHAPq:ER IV 
FINDINGS 



The purpose of the' present study was threefold: 
(1) to assess the academic performance of San.Wateo County 
'Community College District students after transfer to the 
University of California or to selected campuses of the 
California State University and Colleges; (2), to provide 
an historical perspective of this performance by comparing 
it with that reported in previous ' studies of College of 

r 

'San Mateo transfer students; and (3) to determine and rank 
those variables which are roost predictive of academic 
\^ success at four-year institutions after transfer f rom tfie^ 
San Mateo County Community College District. ' 

The chapter consists bf five sections. In the 
•first section, the senior institution summary grade point 
averages and graduation rates of District transfers to the ^ 
San. Francisco and San Jose campuses of the California 
State University and Colleges are compared with those of 
native students and other community college transfers. 
Similar comparisons are provided in the second section for 
District transfers to the University of California. Thus, 
the first and second sections of the chapter contain 
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responses tc the first ahd second questions of the study, 
respectively. A response to the third question of the 
study is provided in the next section of this chapter in 
which the academic performance of District tr^^fer stu- 
de|3ts is compared to that reported previously by Rpach 
(1932), Taggart^ (1941), . and Pearce (1968) . I h the fourth 
^section of this chapter the extent to ^^ijl^ch the senior 
institution grade "^oint average' of District transfer stu- 
dents can be predicted prior to transfer is discussed in^ 
response to the last question of the study. A summary of 
the chapter is presented in the final section. 

Academic ^Performance of San Mateo County Community 
College District Transfer Studehts at Campuses of 
" the California State University and Colleges ' 

The first research question sought to define the 
senior institution academic performance of District trans- 
fers to the California State University and Colleges 
(CSUC). To answer this question, -summary grade point 
averages and graduation rates of District transfers at the 
San Francisco and San Jose campuses of the CSUC system 

t 

were assessed and compared with those of other students 
attending those Universities. Academic performance data 
on District transfer students at other CSUC campuses were 
obtained to verify findings. 
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First-Term Grade Point Averages uf 
District Transfers at CSUC Campuses 

The first-term grade point .averages (CPAs) eaiiped 
during the spring and fall 1980 semesters by District 
transfer students to San Francisco State University (SFSU) 
and San Jose State University (SJSU) are shown in Table 9. 
The CPAs are given for each of the three 'District^ cam- 
puses; District CPAs have been computed as a weighted 
average of the campus grade point averages. The semes- 
ter CPAs of all undergraduates who attended SFSU and SJSU 
are included in^Table 9 for comparative purposes. 

The spring 1980 and .the fall 1980 data presented 
in Table 9 provide different perspectives of the first- 
t^rm academic performance of District transfers at San 
Francisco State University and San Jose State University.. 
The spring 1980 District CPAs were ".36 and .54 points 
below that of all students at SFSU and SJSU, respectively 
(significant mid-year transfer shock may have been experi- 
enced by^the District trans.fers). The Canada transfers, 
in particular, encountered academic difficulty during the 
spring f980 semester. in fall 1980, however. District 
SFSU and SJSU CPAs were not only appreciably higher, they 
were within .17 and .12 poi|its, respectively, of the CPAs 
earned by all undergraduates attending SFSU and SJSU. 
Moreover, the difference in senior institution academic 
performance among the three-i>i.^trict campuses, apparent in 

» 



Table 9 |i 

Fj-rst-Term CPAs of District Transfers at the 
San Francisco and San Jose CSUC Campuses 
• Spring and. Fall 1.980 



t 


Academic 


Terra 




Spring 1980 


Fall 1980 


San Francisco State University 


District Campus 


CPA 


GPA 


CSM 


2.70 
(75)^ 


2.70 
(19^-) 


Canada 


2.14 
(17) 


2.67 
(32) 


Skyline 
District 


1 

V 2.43 
^ (74) 

2.52 
. (166) 


2.68 . 
(144) 

2.69 
(370) 


SFSt] Undergraduates 


2.88 


2.86 


/ San Jose State University 


District Campus 


GPA 


GPA 


CSM 


2.04 
(61) 


2.30 
(125) 


Canada 


1.78 
(27) 


2.21 
(38) 


Skyline 


2.14 
(9) 


2.24 
(20) 


District 


1.98 
(97) 


2.27 
(183) 


SJSU Undergraduates 


2.52 


2.39 



^the number of new transfer students 
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spring 1980^ was not in evidence during 'fall 1980; the 
.range in fall 1980 District campus GPA was only .0-3 and " 
.09 grade points at SFSU and SJSU-, respectively. 

The different perspectives gainjsd ^rom contrasting 
the spring and fall 1980 CPAs of District transfers sug- 
gest the desirability af gathering dat? over several 
semesters before drawing conclusions regarding transfer • 
student academic performance. The fall 1976 through fall ' 
1980 data shown in Table 10 enable comparison of the 
first-term GPA of District transfers with the semester GPA 

-v. 

of all*'SFSU and SJSU undergraduates. While each District 
campus GPA was below ^that for all undergraduktes at both 
SFSU and SJSU for every semester considered, the differ- 
ences in GPA (see Table 11) were not severe. From the 
data contained in Tables 10 and 11, however, it seems 
apparent that the first-term transfers from the College of 
San" Mateo (CSM) outperformed those from Skyline College at 
SFSU and those from Canada College at SJSU over the period 
fall 1976 through fall 1980. While the GPA of the CSM 
transfers was .18 grade points below the GPA of all the 
CSUC , students, the combined average GPA of the Canada and 
Skyline students was .34 grade points below that of all 
CSUC students. The combined District first- term GPA was 
.24 grade points below that of all CSUC students during, 
the period fall 1976 through fall 1980. 
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^ .Table 10 

First-Term CPAs of District Transfers at the San Francisco and San Jose CSUC Campuses 

Fall 1976 through Fall 198D y 



District 


CSUC 










Academic 


1 

X 

lerm 






• 




Campus 


Campus 


F'76 


S'77 


F'77 


S'78 


F'78 


S'79 


F'79 


S'80 


F'80 


Average 


^SM 


SFSU 


1.1k 
(157)^ 


2.71 
(135) 


2.73 
(198) 


2.80 
(100) 


2.84 
(190) 




- 


2.70 
* (75) 


2.70 
(194) 


2.75 
(1,049) 


Skyline 

• 


SFSU 


2.68 
(157) 


2.44 
(111) 


2.63 
(180) 


2.63 
(112) 


2.66 
(175) 




■ 


2.43 
(74) 


2.68 
(144) 


2.61 
(953) 


• 

SFSU Undergraduates 


2.91 


2.94 


2.99 


3.01 


3.00 






2.88 


2.86 

1 


2.95 


CSM 


SJSU 


2.56 
(159) 


2.61 
(69) 


2.27 
(177) 


2.24 
(75) 


2.40 
(152)* 


2.2S 
(75) 


2.39 
(101) 


2.04 
(61) 


2.30 
(125) 


2.36 
(994) 


Canada 


SJSU 






< 


» 




2.41 
(24) 


1.92 
(54) 


1.78 
(2/) 


2.21 
(38) 


2.05 
(1^) 


SJSU Undergraduates 


2.75 


2.79 


2.43 


2.50 


2.45 


2.51 


2.42 


2.52 


' 2.39 


2.53 



"the number of new students who transferred; data for Canada transfers to SFSU and Skyline transfers 
to SJSU were not available prior to the spring 1980 semester 
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Table 11 

CPA of All Undergraduates Minus First-Term GPA of DistrietTTransfers 

Fall 1976 through Fail 1980^ 





• 


w9 






Academic Term 






1 




District 
Campus 


csuc 

Campus 


F'76 


S'77 


F'77 


S'78 


F'78 S'79 


■f'79 


S'80 

» 


F'80 


Average^ 


QSM 


SFSU 


.17 ' 


.23 


.26 


.21 


.16- 




.18 


.16 ' 


.20 


Skyline 


SFSU 


.23 


.50 


.36 


.38 


• .34 




.45 


.18 


.33 


CSM 


SJSU 


.19 


.18 


.16 


.26 ; ' 


.05 ' -.23 


..03 


.48 


.09 


.16 


Canada 


SJSU 










.10 


.50 


.74 


,18 


.39 



indicates the average GPA differential (GPA of all undejrgraduates minus first-term GPA of 
District transfers) over the period fall 1976 throi^gh fall 1980 
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Yet another perspective of' District' transfer 
. student first-term academic performance at SFSU and SJSU 
is ^gained by a comparison of the percentage of students 
from each District campus who a^ieved at a particular 
grade level. Judging from the percentage of spring and 
fall 1980 transfers who yarned CPAs less than 2.0 in their 
first semester after transfer (see Table 12), it is appar- 

e 

ent that the Canada College transfers performed somewhat 
below the level of the CSM and Skyline College transfers 
during the spring 1980 semester. The fall 1980 'intra-Dis- 
trict senior-institution academic performance, however, is 
again much more uniform at both SFSU and SJSU. The com- 

Sa^ined spring and fall '1980 level of achievement ot first- 
term District transfers (see Table 13) indicates that 
these students had somewhat more success at San Francisco 

vSJtate University than they did at San Jose State Universi- 
ty during the 1980 academic year. Their first-term per- 
formance at both Universities, however, is only slightly 
below the first-term level of achievement reported by CPEC 
(1979'a) for all of California's fall 1973 through spring 
1977 community college transfers to the CSUC system (see 
Table 13). 

During the period fall 1976 through fall 1980, 23 
percent of the District's transfers to SFSU or SJSU 
entered those senior institutions as freshmen or sopho- 
mores; 24 percent did so in fall 1980 (just another reason 
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Table I2y ' 

Percentages of District Transfers at SFSU and SJSU 
with First-Term CPAs at Specific Grade Levels 
Spring and Fall 1980 



Level of 




Spring 1980 


Fall 1980 


Achievement 


^'CSM 


Canada 


Skyline 


CSM , Canada 


Skyline 


> 

San Francisco State University 

» 


.3.00-4,00 
2.00-2.99 
0.00-1,99 


44.0 
34.7 
21.3 

(75) 


25.0 
43,8 

.^K2 

C'16) 


41.7 
30.5 
27.8 

(72) 


41.4 42.0 
37.7 38.7 
20.9 19.3 

^ (31) 


41.8 
38.3 
19.9 






* 

, San Jose State University 




3.00-4.00 
2.00-2,99 
0.00-1.99 


28.9 
50.0 
21.1 


20,8 
41.7 
37.5 


37.5 
37.5 ' 
25.0 


32.8 35.2 
43.2 44.1 
24.0 20.7 


47.0 
35.3 
17.7 


N 


(52) 


(24) 


(8) 


(116) (34) 


(17) 



number of students who attempted at least one unit for credit 



to heed the caveat of Hunter and Sheldon (1980) that all 
transfer students are not alike). Consequently, a final 
perspective of District transfer student first-term CSUC 
academic performance was obtained by focusing attention 
only upon the achievement of those students who trans- 
ferred with junior status to San Francisco State Universi- 
ty or San Jose State University in fall 1980 (all of these 
students had completed a minimum of 24 units at a^ District 
campus). Subprogram BREAKDOWN from SPSS (Nie et al., 
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. table 13 

Percentages of 1980 District Transfers and All 1973-1977 
Community College CSUC Transfers with First-Term 
CPAs at Specific Grade Levels 



B • 

Level of 
Achievement ' 


District 


1980 


All CC Transfers to CSUC 


SFSU 


SJSU 


Fall 1973 - Spring 1977 


3.00-4,00 


41 


33 


41 


2.00-2.99 


37 


44 


42 


0.00-1.99 


22 


23 , 






(526) 


(251) 


(2,353) 



number o^igptudcnts in calculations 



]975) was used to obtain the- fall 1980 senior institution 
CPAs .of. junior-^lev^l transfers (see Table 14). Analyses, 
of variance (using subprogram ANOVA from SPSS) indicated 
that both the effect of District campus oh transfer stu- ■ 
dent District GPA, and CSUC campus on transfer student 
CSUC GPA were significant at the .01 level; the influence 
of District campus on the CSUC GPA of fall 1980 junior- 
level transfers^ however, was found to be'- insignificant . 

From a comparison of the data in Table 14 with 
that in -Table 9, it can be noted that, while junior-level 
status had no appreciable aff'sct on fall 1980 District 
transfer student achievement at SFSU (2.75 SFSU GPA for 
the junior-l^vel transfers vs. 2.69 for all District SFSU 
transferees), the SJSU GPA (2.44) of the District's 

« 

junior-level transfers was .17 points greater than that 
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Table 14 , . 

Grade Point Averages at SFSU and SJSU Earned by 
District Students Who Transferred as Juniors 

Fall 1980 



ft 




Grade Point Averages 






District 


CSUC 


First-Term 


GPA 


Students 


GPA 


OTcn 
D£dU 


SJSU 


CSUC^ 

i 


CSM 


. '2.84, 


2.79 


2.44 


2.63 




(188)^ 


(103) 


(35) 




Canada 


2.96 


2.65 


2.45 ' 


2.51 




(38) 


(12) 


(26) 




Skyline ' 


3.02 


2.71 


2.37 


2.67 




(92) 


(80) 


(12) 




District 


2.91 


2.75 


2.44 


2.63 




(318) 


(195) 


(123) 




CSUC Undergraduates 


2.86 


2.39 





each CSUC GPA is a weighted average of the SFSU an(j SJSU CPAs 
number of students in calculation ■ • 



of all District transfers to SJSU and exceeded the first- 
term GPA (2.3'9) teported for all SJSU students. Thus, if- 
transfer shock were measured by the difference in CSUC GPA 
earned by first-term junior-level transfers and that 
earned by all CSUC undergraduates, such "shock" would be 
minimal (.11 grade points at SFSU, none at SJSU). If, 
however, the traditional measure of transfer shock (the 
difference between pre-transfer GPA and senior-institution 
GPA), were employed, then the conclusion would be drawn 
that the junior-level transfers from all three District 

12^ 
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campuses, with the exception of those who transferred from 
CSM to SFSU, experienced significant transfer shock during 

« 

the fall 1980 semester (see Table 15). A closer look at 
Table 14, however, reveals \hat the larger grade point 
differentials experienced by the Canada and Skyline 
junior-level transfers were more indicative of the higher 
District grades they received than of poor senior-institu- 
tion academic performance. If a generous grading policy 
is the rule rather than the exception among California's 
community colleges, then ^transfer shock as traditiona].ly 
measured seems of dubious value as an assessment of the 
senior institution academic performance- of California's 
community college transfer students. 

Cumulative Grade Point Averag.es of 
District Transfers at CSUC Campuses • 

The spring and fall. 1980 cumulative CPAs earned by 
new or continuing District transfer students at San Fran- 
cisco State University (SFSU) and San Jose State Universi- 
ty (SJSU) are shown in Table 16. The SFSU CPAs of Dis- 
trict transfers are in close agreement with the cumula- 
tive CPAs of all SFSU undergraduates, and the District 
SJSU CPAs are almost identical to those earned by the SJSU 
undergraduates. The contrast between the first-term and 
the cumulative CPAs of District transfers is perhaps best 
illustrated by the difference between sach of these CPAs 
and those earned by all senior-institution undergraduates 
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Table 15 ' ' 

Transfer Shock Experienced by District Junior-Level Transfers 
to San Francisco and San Jose CSUC Campuses 
\ Fall 1980 ^' 



District Campus, 


• 

SFSU 




SJSJJ 


CSM 






/ 


Canada ^ 


.31 


J 


.51 








Skyline . 


.31 




.65 • 


District 
• 


.16 




.47 


All CC Transfers • 


.14^ 


c 


.18" 











^pre-transfer District GPA minus first-term senior-institution GPA 
pre-transfer GPA minus cumulative senior-institution GPA. Source: 
Whltesel (1980) ' * 

(see Table 17), The intra-District variation in senior- 
institution GPA,' and the difficulty experienced by stu- 
dents in their transition from District campus to CSUC 
campus, virtually disappears when the academic achievement 
of continuing transfers is combined with that of first- 
terin transfer students. Thus, the Academic performance of 
""S^ 1980 District transfers to SFSU and SJSU clearly 
supports the contention of Knoell and Medsker (1965) that 
transfer students usually experience initial academic 
shock upon l^ransfer to senior institutions but subsequent- 
ly perform at an academic level commensurate with that of 
all undergraduate students. 



Table 16 



Cumulative CPAs of All District Transfers at the 
San Francisco and San Jose CSUC Campuses , 
Spring and Fall 1960 







Academic 


Term 






opnng x^ou 


rail i7oU 






Dan r rancisco Duaue 


university 


District Campus 




GPA 


CPA 


CSM 




2.77 


2.79 






(532)^ 


(588) 


Canada 




2.95 


2.93 ■ 






(129) 


(115) 


Skyline 




2.71 


2.73 






(503) 


(505) 


District 




2.76 


2.78 






(1.164) 


(1,208) 


SFSir Undergraduates 




2.90 


2.88 


San Jose State University 


District Campus 




GPA 


GPA 


CSM 




2.67 


2.61 






(407) 


(413) 


Canada 




2.62 


2.55 






(157) 


(130) 


Skyline 




2.61- # 


2.51 






(53) 


(55) 


District 




2.65 


2.59 






(617) 


(598) 


SJSU Undergraduates 




2.68 


2.60 



the total number of new and continuing transfer students 



9 
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Table 17 

GPA of All Undergraduates Minus GPA of District Transfers 

Spring and Fall 1980 







Academic Term 








ng 1980 


Fall 1980 




District Campus 


First-Term 


Cumulative 


First-Term Cumulative 






San Francisco 


State University 


CSM 


.18 


.13 


.16 


.09 


Canada 


.74 


-.05 


^ .19 


-.05 


Skyline 


.45 


.19 


.18 


.15 


District 


.36 


.14 


.17 


.10 


San Jose State University 


CSM 


.48 


.01 


.09 


.01 


Canada 


.74 


.06 


.18 


.05 


Skyline 


.38 


.07 


.15 


.09 


District 


.54 


.03 


:12 


.01 



Judging from the GPA data provided in the SFSU and 
SJSU academic performance reports,, it would appear that 
SJSU undergraduates (including District transfers) earn 
CPAs significantly below those of SFSU undergraduates (see 
Table 16). Yet, data provided by Whitesel (1980) from the 
Office of the Chancellor for the California State Universi- 
ty and Colleges indicate close agreement among SFSU, SJSU, 
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and CSUC undergraduate CPAs (see Table 18). Moreover, 
according to the CSUC report the grades granted in under- 
graduate courses (not to be confused with the grades 
earned by undergraduate students) at SFSU and SJSU have 
been in very close, agreement throughout the period 1976 
through 1980 (see Table 19), differing by no more than .05 
grade points in any one year. Consequently, until more 
uniform reporting is obtainable it seems advisable to make 
comparisons between the achievement of District students 
and that of other students on the basis of GPA differen- 
tials (such as those given in>Tables 11 and 17); such 
differentials provide a more accurate barometer of Dis- 
trict transfer student academic performance and enable 
realistic comparison of that performance at different CSUC 
campuses . 

Cumulative CPAs of District transfers to SFSU and 
SJSU for the period fall 1976 through fall 1980 are shown 
in Table 20 (unfortunately, data was not available each 
semester for transfers from each District campus). These 
grade point averages, ranging from a low of 2.69 to a high 
of 2.94 at SFSU, and from a low of 2.55 to a high of 2.72 
at SJSU, are clearly indicative of satisfactory academic 
performance. Moreover, despite the negative influence of 
first^term CPAs upon cumulative CPAs, the differentials 
between the cumulative CPAs of all the undergraduate 
students and those of District transfers (see Table 21) 
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Table 18 

Comparison of the Cumulative CPAs Reported by the CSUC 
Chancellor's Offi ce with Those Obtained from the 
SFSU and SJSU Academic Performance Reports 
Spring 1980 . 



CSUC 

• 

Institutions ^ 


CSUC Report 


« ■ 

University Report 




AH ■ 
• Undergraduates CC Transfers 


All District 
Undergraduates Transfers 


SFSU 


2.77 


2.74 


2.90 2.76 


SJSU 


2.74 


2.76 


2.6.8 2.65 


All CSUC 
Campuses 


2.71 


2.70 


mt m 
«« 



, Source: Whitesel (1980), Table 15 
•Source: Whitesel (1980), Table 19 



Table 19 

Trend in Average A to F Grades Granted in Undergraduate Courses 
at SFSU, SJSU, and the CSUC System^ 
Spring 1971 through Spring 1980 



Campus 


1976 


1977 


1978 


1979 


19^0 


leverage 


SFSU 


2.88 


2.90 


2.85 


2.82 


2.81 


2.85 


SJSU 


2.83 


2.86 


2.80 


2.80 


2.78 


2.81 


All CSUC 
Campuses 


2.86 


2.86 

« 


2.80 


2.80 


2.79 


2.82 



Source: Whitesel (1980), Table 8 
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Table 20 

Cumulative GPAs of District Transfers at the )/ 
San Francisco and San Jose CSUC Campuses 
Fall 1976 through Fall 1980 



Academic Term 



District CSUC 
Cdmous Camous 


F' 76 


S' 77 


F' 77 


S'78 


F'78 


S'79 


F'79 


S'80 


F'80 


Average 


CSM SFSU 


2.74 


2.7& 


2.80 


2.82 


2.82 


2.94 


- 


2.77 


2.79 


2.80 


















f 5T21 


f588) 




Skyline • SFSU 


2.75 


2.74 


2.79 


2.73 


2.69 






2.71 


2.73 


2.73 


(575) 


(571) 


(560) 


(618) 


(594) 






(503) 


(505) 




SFSU Under- 


2.94 


2.94 


2.95 


2.94 


2.93 


2.93 




2.90 


2.88 


2.93 


graduates 






















CSM SJSU 


2.72 


2.71 


2.57 


2.64 


2.61 


2.63 


2.68 


2.67 


2.61 


4 

2.65 




(494) 


(462) 


(522) 


(473) 


(495) 


(470) 


(426) 


(407) 


(413) 


2.62 


Canada SJSU 












2.72 


2.56 


2.62 


2.55 










> 




(179) 


(181) 




(130) 




SJSU Under- 


2.78 


2.79 


2.60 


2.67 


2.61 


2.67 


2.62 


2.68 


2.60 


2*67 


graduates 























'number of District transfers in attendahce; data for Canada transfers to SFSU and Skyline transfers 
to SJSU were not available prior to the spring 1980 semester 
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Table 21 



CPA of All Undergraduates Minus Cumulative GPA of District Transfers 

Fall 1976 through Fall 1980 













Academic 


Term 










District 
Campus 


CSUC 
Campus 


F'76 


S'77 


F'77 


S'78 


F'78 


S'79 


F'79 


S'80 


F'80 


CSM 


SFSU 


.20 


.16 


.15 


.12 


.11 


-.01 




.13 


.09 


Skyline 


SFSU 


.19 


.20 


.16 


.21 


.24 






. 19 


.15 


CSM 


SJSU 


.06 


.08 


.03 


.03 


.00 


.04 


-.06 


.01 


-.01 


Canada 


sjsul 












-.05 


.06 


.06 


.05 



t 
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averaged only .16 grade points at SFSU and .02 grade 
points at SJSU over this period. 

The spring 1980 grade point differentials (under- 
graduate GPA minus^ the cumulative GPA of transfer stu- 
dents) for District transfers and for al? community col- 
lege transfers to SFSU and SJSU are provided in Table 22. 
According to these differentials, at SJSU the District 
transfers achieved at essentially ;:he same level in spring 
1980 as did all community college transfers but were .11 
points below the achievement of the latter group at SFSU. 
It should be noted that the statewide senior institution 
achievement of all of California's community college 
transfer students during spring . 1980 was essentially 
identical to that of all CSUC undergraduates (Whitesel, 
1980). 

The distribution of cumulative CPAs revealed no 
appreciable intra-District difference in the performance 
of the District's transfer students at either SFSU or SJSU 
during the spring 1980 semester (see Table 23). As would 
be expected, however, the GPA achievement of all District' 
transfers at both SFSU and SJSU was somewhat higher than 
that of first-term District transfers to those institu- 
tions (see Table 24); thus, 83 percent of the SFSU and 89 
percent of the SJSU District cumulative GPAs were above 
2.0 as bpposed to 75 percent and 74 percent, respectively, 
of the District first- term GPAs at those institutions. 
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Table 22 • 




CPA 


of All Undergraduates Minu^ Cumulative CPA of 
Community College Transfers 
Spring 1980 




Senior 
Institution 


Transfer Students 
District All CC's 




SFSU 


.lA^ .03^ 




csuc 


.03 r .02 

.01 





fsee Table 17 
see Table 18 



f 



Table 23 

Percentages of District Transfers at SFSU and SJSU 
with Cumulative CPAs* at Specific Grade Levels 

' Spring 1960 



Level of 
Achievement 




SFSU 






SJSU 




CSM 


Canada 


Skyline 


CSM 


Canada 


Skyline 


3.00-4.00 


AA 


52 


39 


. 37 


38 


37 


2.00-2.99 


40 


37 


A3 


53 


* 

51 


A8 


0.00-1.99 


16 


12 


18 


10 


11 


15 


N 


(530)^ 


(128) 


(503) 


(399) 


(152) 


(52) . 



number of transfer students who attempted at least one unit for 
credit 



4 



.Table 24 

Comparison of GPA Level of Achievement of District Transfers 
with that of Other Undergraduate Students 
(in Percent s) 









Grade 


Point Averages 






District - 


Spring 1980 


All Undergraduates 


CC Transfers to CSUC 


Level of 


First- 


Term 


Cumulative 


Cumulative 


F'73-S'77 


Achievement 


SFS^ 


SJSU 


SFSU S.JSU 


' SFSU . SJSU 


First-Term • Cumulative 


3.00-4.0/) 


41 


28 


42 37 


44 39 


41 39 • 


2.00-2.99 


34 


46 


• 

41 52 

• 


44 52 


42 46 


': 0.00-1.99 


25 


. 26 


17 11 


.12 9 


17 15 


^Source: Whitesel (1980) 








i 


"Source: CPEC 
«< 


(1979a) 
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The spring 1980 SFSU and SJSU cumulative GPA levels 
achieved by District students were comparable t;o 
those reported by the CSUC Chancellor's Office (Whites^l, 
1980) for all C-SUC undergraduate ' students, and were in 
close agreement with the cumulative' GPA distributioh 
reported by CPEC (1979a) for community college transfers 
in attendance at CSUC campuses during the period fall 1973 
through spring 1977. 

The San Francisco and San Jose campuses receive 
the majority of San Mateo County Community College Dis- 
trict transfers to the CSUC system. Next in popularity 
among District CSUC transferees are the campuses at Hayr 
ward, Chico, and San Diego, each of which receives approx- 
imately six to seven percent of all District transfers to 
CSUC (see Table 4). Well over half of the District trans- 
fers to the California State University at Hayward (CSUH) 
emanate from .the College of San Nateo (see Table 5). As 
shown in Table 25, the academic performance of the College 
of San Mateo transfers to the Hayward campus has been most 
satisfactory over the period fall 1976 through fall 1980; 
the average cumulative GPA (2.75) of the iDistrict trans- 
fers exceeded the average GPA (2.70) earned by all CSUH 
undergraduates over this period. Similarly, the achieve- 
ment of District transfer students at the Chico and San 
Diego campuses of the CSUC system appears to be quite 
satisfactory when contrasted with the academic performance 
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Table 25 



Cumulative CPAs of College of San Mateo Transfer Students 
at the California State University at Hayward 



rail Dcinesucr 


Lon iransiers 


Ail LDUn unaergraciuates 


1976 


2.63 

(111) 


2.68 


1971 


' 2.65 
(131) 


2.69 


'1978 


2.80 
(131) 


2.67 


1979 






1980 


2.91 
(129) 


2.74 



number of District students in attendance 



of all undergraduates attending those Universities (see 

Table 26). Thus, the fall 1980 average cumulative GPA 

(2.73) of District transfers to Chico was identical to 

that of all Chico undergraduates, while the SVerage GPA 

(2.57) of the Districts transfers at San- Diego slightly 

exceeded the GPA (2.56) of the San Diego undergraduates. 

Three-Year Graduation Rates of 
District Transfers at CSUC Campuses 

Another important measure of the efficacy of the 
community college transfer function is the percentage of 
students who graduate from the senior institution to which 
they transfer. The three-year graduation rates^ of commu- 
nity college transfers are commonly compared to the 
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, , Table 26 . 

, Academic Performance of Jistrict Transfer Students at the 
California State Unive sities .at Chico and San Diego 

.all 1980 



Level of 




CSU, Chico 




CSU, San Diego 


Achievement 


CSM 


Canada 


Skyline 


CSM 


Canada 


Skyline 


3.00-4.00 


42.5^ 


26.7 


50.0 


31.7 


15.6 


27.8 


2.00-2.99 


41.6 


/ . 

53.3 


38.9 


49.7 


65.5 


44.4 


0.00-1.99> 
District CPA 


,15.9 

2.72^ 
(113)"^ 


20.0 

2.66 
(60) 


11.1 

2.98 
(18) 


18.6 

2.60 
(145) 


18.6 

2.44 
(32) 


27.8 

2.55^ 
(18) 


GPA of all 
Undergraduates 




2.73^ 






2.56^ 



















.percent of students who earned cumulative CPAs at this grade level 
"Fall 1979 data 

.number of District students in attendance- 
Spring 1980 GPA (Whitesel, 1980) 



five-year graduation rates of students who entered the 
senior institutions directly from high school. 

Three-year graduation rates were obtained for San 
Mateo County Community College District students who 
transferred as juniors to San Francisco State University 
(SFSU) from College of San Mateo (CSM) in fall 1976, from 
Skyline College to SFSU in fall 1976, and from College of 
San Mateo to San Jose State University (SJSU) in fall 
1977. Graduation rates could not be obtained for Skyline 
transfers to SJSU or Canada transfers to SFSU or SJSU be- 
cause academic performance reports were not retrievable 
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for such transfers prior to 1979. Graduation commencement 
programs for the period 1977 through 1980, obtained from 
both the SFSU and the SJSU Office of School and College 
Relations, were searched to determine if, and when, a 
transfer student graduated. The three-year graduation 
rates obtained for District transfers to SFSU and 
SJSU (see Table 27) were found, to be in close agreement 
with each other; the rates for CSM trails fers to SFSU and 
SJSU differ by only 2.1 percent, and those for CSM and 
Skyline transfers to SFSU differ by only 4.1 percent. 

Table 27 

Three-Year Graduation Rates for Junior-Level District Transfers 
to San Francisco and San Jose State Universities 



r 


Semester 
Transferred V 


% 

Distric|:^-y 
Campus, 


CSUC 
Campus 


3-Year Graduation 
Rate (%) 




Fall 1976 


[ C§M ^ ^ 


SFSU 


46.4 
(112)^ 


\ 


Jail 1976 

\ • * * 

ft 

> 


Skyline ^ 


SFSU. 


42.3 
(104) 




Fall^l977 .. ' * 


CSM 


SJSU 


48.3 
(120) 




^number of junior- 


-level transfer 


students 





The graduation rates attained by the junior-level 
District transfers^ to SFSU and SJSU are considerably 
higher than the graduation rates reported b^^SUC (1979) 
for all freshmen entrants and for all community college 
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transfers to SFSU and SJSU (see Table 28). Since approx- 
imately one-fourth of the District students transferred as 
freshmeV/or sophomores, their exclusion from District 
graduation rate calculations undoubtedly had an inflation- 
ary effect on those rates; indeed, the systemwide gradua- 
tion rate of 40.3 percent reported by CSliC for 1975 
junior-level community college transfers to ^, the CSUC 
system is much closer to the combined SFSU and SJSU 
graduation rate of 45.8 percent obtained for junior-level 
District ' transfers. The systemwide three-year graduation 
rates reportefi by CSUC for all transfers from the Dis- 
trict's three colleges (see Table 29) are in line with the 
34.1 percent rate reported by CSUC for all community 
college transfers to CSUC and, consequently, are signifi- 
cantly below the District SFSU and SJSU junior-level rates 
found in ^the current study. Clearly, "^caution -ust be 
exercised when contrasting graduation , rates of senior- 
institution native ..tudents with those of community col- 
lege transfer students to assure that equitable compari- 
sons are being drawn. 

' The ^eventual graduation rates of ' District trans- 
fers may be considerably higher than the three-year rates 
found in this study; thus, while CPEC (1979a) reported 
that about 38 percent of the 1973-1978 community college 
CSUC transferees had graduated by 1979', CPEC also 
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Table 28 

Comparison of CSUC Graduation Rates of Native Students, 
Community College Studehts, and District Transfers 







Graduation Rates 




CSUC 
Campus 


1973 Freshmen 
5-Year Rate (%) 

/ 


1975 CC Transfers 
3-year Rate (%) 


1976-77 District 
3-year Rate (%) 


.SFSU 


28./^ 


33.5^ 


44.4 


SJSU • 


29.4 


37.8 


48.3 


Systemwide 


29.6 


34.1 





Source: California State University and Colleges (1979) 



Table 29 

Comparison of Three-Year Graduation Rates of Junior-Level District 
Transfers as Reported by CSUC and as Found in the Current Study 





Three 


-Year Graduation Rates 






(in percent) 


District Campus 


CSUC^ 


Current Study 


CSM 


38.4 


47.4 


Skyline 


31.2 


42.3 


Canada 


40.5 





^Rates reported by CSUC (1979) for 1975 District Transfers to CSUC 
by District Campus 
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estimated that approximately two- thirds of these .transfer 

students would fev^entually gradua£iX, Data from the current 

study support CPEC's supposition, while 45.8 percent of 

the District's junigr-level transfers had graSuated within 

three years after transfer^ an additional 11,3 percent 

were still actively pursuing the baccalaureate degree at 

SFSU or SJSU at the end of the three years and only 13.4 

perpent of the transfers had withdrawn because of academic 

difficulty. Moreover, the three-year graduation rate for 

District junior-level transfers who had entered ^SFSU or 

SJSU as full-time students (enrolled for at least 12 

units) was 61.1 percent. 

Summary of the CSUC Academic Performance 
of District Transfer Students 

The academic performance of San Mateo County 

Community College District transfer students at campuses 

of the California State University and Colleges (CSUC) was 

measured primarily by their 'grade point averages (CPAs) 

and graduation rates at San Francisco State University 

(SFSU) and San Jose State University (SJSU). Over the 

period fall 1976 through fall 1980, the first-term CPAs of 

District transfers averaged .24 grade points below the 

CPAs of all undergraduates at those Universities, with the 

District's College of San Mateo (CSM) transfers averaging 

. 16 grade points higher than the combined CPA of the 

District's Canada College and Skyline College transfer 
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students. During the fall 1980 semester, however, intra- 
campus variation in first-term CPAs was virtually nonexist- 
ent and the first-term CPAs of District transfers at SFSU 
and SJSU were within ,11 and .12' points, respectively, of 
the CPAs of all undergraduates attending those Universi- 
ties. Fall. 1980 junior-level District transfers earned 
first-term CPAs which were essentially equivalent to the 
CPAs earned by all undergraduates at SFSU and SJSU. 
Seventy-eight percent of the 1980 District transfers to 
SFSU or SJSU earned first- term CPAs greater than 2.0; by 
way of comparisajf, CPEC (1979a) estimated that 83 percent 
of first-tQ;3H^community college transfers to the CSUC 
system achieved at this level during the period fall 1973 
through spring 1977. 

From fall 1976 through fall 1980, the cumulative 
' CPAs of District transfers to SFSU and SJSU were most 
satisfactory and no appreciable intra-District differences 
in these CPAs were in evidence. During this period, the 
average cumulative CPAs of the District transfers were 
only .16 and .02 points, respectively, below the cumula- 
tive CPAs of all undergraduates at SFSU and SJSU. The 
distribution (abo^e 3.0, above 2.0, etc.) of the cumula- 
tive CPAs of spring 1980 District transfers to SFSU and 
SJSU were very similar to (1) those reported by CSUC 
(Whitesel, 1980) for all spri^ig 1980 undergraduates attend- 
ing those Universities, and (2) those estimated by CPEC 

\ 

141 
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(1979a) for fall 1973 through spring 1977 community col- 
lege transfers to the CSUC system. 

While the majority of District transfers to the 
CSUC system attend the San Francisco or San Jose campuses, 
the Hayward, Chico, and San Diego campuses each receive 
about six percent of the District's CSUC transfers. 
During the period fall 1976 through fall 1980, the average" 
cumulative CPA (2.91) of College of San Mateo transfers to 
the. Hayward campus exceeded the CPA (2.74) of all Hayward 
undergraduates, inuring fall 1980, the cumulative CPAs of 
District transfers at Chico (2.73)„and at S^n Diego (2.57) 
were essentially identical to those of all undergraduates 
attending those Universities. 

Graduation rates of junior-level transfers provid- 
ed a second measure of the academic performance of Dis- 
trict students who transferred to the CSUC system. The 
three-year graduation rates of 1976 District transfers to 
SFSU and 1977 District transfers to SJSU were 44.4 percent 
and '48.3 percent,- respectively; these .rates are signifi- 
cantly higher than the 29.6 percent five-year graduation 
rate of 1973 CSUC freshmen and the 34.1 percent three-year 
graduation rate of 1975 community college CSUC transfers 
reported by the CSUC Chancellor's Office (California State 
University and Colleges, 1979). Only 13.4 percent of the 
1976 and 1977 District transfer students to SFSU and SJJu . 
had withdrawn in academic difficulty and 11.3 percent of 
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the transfers were still pursuing the baccalaureate degree 
at SFSU or SJSU at the end of three years! Thus, whether 
measured by CPAs or by graduation rates, the academic 
performance of District transfer students to the CSUC 
system was fbund to be most satigifactory di^ring the period 
fall 1976 through fall 1980. 

f 

Academic Performance of San Mateo County Community 
College District Transfer Students at the 
'' University of California ~ 

In response to the second research question, the 

academic performance of District transfer students at the 

University of California was assessed. First-year grade 

point averages and graduation rates of District transfers 

were evaluated and compared with those of other students 

attending the University. 

F irst-Yeai' Grade Point Averages 
of District Transfers 

Since University of California reports on the aca- 
demic performance of community college transfer students 
do not include cumulative grade point averages (CPAs), the 
assessment of the CPAs earned by District transfers was 
based upon their first-year achievement at the University. 
Academic performance data was available on 867 of the 
1,122 District students who transferred to the University 
during the academic years 1974-75 througli 1978-79. Of the 
867 District students, 67 percent transferred to the 
University from the ColXege of San Mateo (CSM), 22 percent 
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from Canada College, and , the remaining 11 percent frdm 
Skyline College. Thus, the College of San Mateo, with 
one-half of the District's credit enrollment, contributed 
two-thirds of the District's transfers to the University 
during. the five-year period. 

The first-year CPAs earned by the District trans- 
fers to the University during the academic years 1974-75 
through 1978-79 are shown in Table 30 for each District 
campus. The CPAs are provided for both transfers who were 
and who were not eligible for freshmen admission to the 
University on the basis of their high school records; 51 
percent of the District transfers were originally ineligi- 
ble to attend the University as p^pared to 55 percent of 
all 1978-79 community college transfers to the 'University 
(CPEC, 1981). While the District's College of San Mateo 
(CSM) transfers earned the highest first-year CPAs over 
the five-year period in both the eligible and ineligible 
categories, at each campus the eligible transfers outper- 
formed those who were originally ineligible to attend the 
University. "The difference between eligible and ineligi- 
ble University GPA was least pronounced for CSM transfers 
(.17 grade points) and was about the same for transfers 
from Canada College (.27 grade points) and Skyline College 
(.30 grade points). For the District as a whole, the 
first-year differential in the CPAs earned by eligible and 
ineligible transfers to the University was .21 grade 



Table 30 



First-Year CPAs of District Transfers at the University of California 

by District Campus 
1974-75 throiigh 1978-79 





College of San Mateo 


Canada ' 


Skyline 


District 


Academic 


















Year 


Eligible^ 


Ineligible 


Eligible 


Ineligible 


Eligible 


Ineligible 


Eligible 


Ineligible 


1974-75 


2.93. 


2 . 76 


2 . 93 


2.71 , 


O O Q 


2 . ^5 


2. yb 


2 • 72 




(68)^ 


(57) 


(26) 


(25) 


(9) • 


(7) 


(103) 


(89) 


1975-/6 


3.00 ^ 


2.77 


2.90 


2.71 


2.78 


2.28 


2.94 


2.71 




(61) 


(68) 


(15) 


(25) 


(17) 


(9) 


(93) 


(102) 


1976-77 


2.97 


2.70 


3.03 


2.72 


2.75' 


2.22 


2.96 


2.65. 




(65) 


(63) 


(12) 


(^5) 


(9) 


(11) 


(86) 

« 


(99) 


1977-78 


3.02 


2.81 


. 2.83 


2.47 


2.31 


2.80 


2.94 


2.75 




(49) 


(55) 


(18) 


(14) 


(3) 


(11) 


(70) 


(80) 


1978-79 


2.85 


2.94 


2.91 


2.43 


2.90 


2.89 


2.87 


2.82 




(48) 


(47) 


(18) 


(16) 


(3) 


(13) 


(69) 


(76) 


Average 


' 2.96 


«-.79 


2.91 


2.64 


1 

2.86 


2.56 


2.94 


2.73 


(291) 


(290). 


(89) 


(105) 


(41) 


(51) 


(421) 


(446) 



""students eligible for freshmen admission to the University on the basis of their high school records 
^number of students in the calculation o5 
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points over the five-year period. The average first-year 
GPA for all District transfers to the University was 2.83 
over the period 1974-75 through 1978-79. This 
GPA exceeded the cumulative CPAs of 2.77 and 2.65 earned 
during the period fall 1976 through fall 1980 by District 
transfers at the San Francisco and San CSUC campuses, ^ 

respectively. ^ ^ * 

The University CPAs earned by the District trans- 
fer students compare quite favorably with those of other 
students at the University. For the academic years 
1974-75 through 1978-79, the CPAs of eligible and ineligi- 
ble transfers from the District exceeded those reported by 
the University for all of California's community college 
transfers by .07 grade points in each category (see Table 
31). Moreover, for the 1975-76 academic year, the 2.94 
GPA earned by the eligible District transfers to the 
University was only .16 grade points below the 3.10 GPA 
reported by Kissler (1980) for 4975-76 juniors who had\ 
started in the University as freshmen. 

The percentages of District transfers and all 
community college transfers who earned University first- 
year grades of B or better and C or less during the period 
1974-75 through 1978-79 are shown in Table 32. Intra-Dis- 
trict variation in grades earned was not appreciable among 
the District's eligible transfers to the University. The 
Skyline College ineligible transfers, however, experienced 
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Table 31 

Comparison of First-Year CPAs of District Transfers .and All 
Community College Transfers at the University of California 

197<t-75 through 1978-79 



Academic 


• 

District 


Transfers 


All CC 


Transfers 


Year 


Eligible' 


Ineligible 


Eligible 


Ineligible 


1974-75 


2.96 


\ 2.12 






1975-76 


2.94 


2.71 


. 2.88 


. 2.62 


1976-77 


2.96 


2.65 


2.87- 


2.62 


1977-78 


2.94 


2.75 


2.88 


2.63 


1978-79 


2.Ji7 


2.82 


2.86 


2.,76 


Average 


2.94 . 


2.73 


2.87 


2.66 



Table 32 



Percentages o'f District and All Community College Transfers at 
the University of California with CPAs at Specific Grade Levels 

1974-75 through 1978-79 



Transfer 
Students 






Per<;ent of 


Transfers 




• Elig 
%>B 


ible 

%<c 


Infe4i 
%>B 


gible 

%<c 


Combined 
%2B %<C 


CS^f 


47 


6 


33 g 


10 


40 8 


Canada 


42 


3 




19 


40 12 


Skyline 


39 


5 


16 


21 


28 13 


District 


45 


5 


33 


14 


39 MO 


All CCs 


42 


10 


29 


19 


35 15 
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considerably more difficulty at the University than did 
those from CSM or Canada College; thus, the percentage 
-of 'Skyline ineligibles with grades of B or better was 
less than half of that of the ineligible . transfers from 
either of the other two District campuses, and the Skyline, 
campus had the highest percentage of ineligibles with 
grades below C. It should be noted, however, that there' 
were only 51 ineligible transfers from Skyline College to 
the University during the five-year period -as compared to 
105 from Canada College and 290 from CSM. The District as ' 
a whole had a higher percentage of both eligible and 
ineligibler^ first-year transfers with grades of B or bet- 
ter, and a lower percentage with gradles less than C, than - 
was reported by the University, for all of California's 
community college transfer students during the 1974-75 
through 1978- ?9 academic years. The first-year grades 
earned by the District transfers (39 percent B or better; 
10 percent less than C) also compared favorably with those 
reported by CPEC (1979a) for 1973-1978 California communi- 
ty college transfers tto the University (33 percent B or 
better; 12 percent less than C). 

The transfer shock experienced by community col- 
lege students upon transfer to a four-year institution is 
traditionally ,mea^ure)i by the difference between their 
coitununity college GpA and their first-term or first-year 
senior institution 'GPA. For both the eligible and the 
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ineligible District transfers, this difference was largest 
for the Skyline transfers and • smallest for the CSM 
transfers to the University during the period 1974-75 
through 1978-79, (see Tables 33 and 34). As was the case 
with District transfers to the CSUC campuies, however, the 
intra-District variation in pre- minus post-transfer GPA' 
is attributable in part to the fact that both the eligible 
and ineligible transfers from Canada College and Skyline 
College had higher District CPAs than did their CSM coun- 
terparts. 

For the District as a whole, the difference be- 
tween pre- and post- transfer GPA was .37 grade points for 
eligible transfers to the University and .39 grade points 
for ineligil^le transfers over the period 1975-76 through 
1978-79; the corresponding differences for all of Califor- 
nia's community college transfers to the University during 
this period were .46 and .45 grade points, respectively 
(see Table 35). Thus, in their first year at the Universi- 
ty, both eligible and ineligible transfers from the Dis- 
trict experienced essentially the same "transfer shock", 
which was somewhat less than that encountered by all of 
California's community college transfers to the Universi- 
ty. 



^ ' Table 33 . 

I 

Grade Point Averages' and GPA Differentials for Eligible 
District Transfers to the University of California 
1974-75 through. 1978-79 



1 

Academic 




CSM 






Canada 






Skyline 






District 




Year 


CC 


UC 


Diff . 


CC 


UC 


Diff. 


CC 


UC 


Diff. 


CC 


. UC 


Diff. 


< 1 

1974-75 


3.28 


2.93 


.35^ 


.3.27 


2.93 


.34 


3.56 


3.28 


.28 


3.30 


2.96 


4 

.34 . 


1975-76 


3.29 


« 

3.Q0 


.29 


3.37 


2.90 


.47 


3.44 


2.78 


.66 


3.33 


2.94 


.39 

• 


1976-77 


3.20 


2.97 


.23 


3.47 


3.03 


.44 


3.39 


2.75 


.64 


3.26 


' 2.96 


.30 


1977-78 


3.43 


3.02 


.41 


3.40 


2.83 


.57 


3,10 


2.31 


.79 

• 


3.41 


2.94 


.474. 


1978-79 


3.25 


2.85 


.40 


3.22 


2.91 

• 


.31 


3.61 


2.90 


.71 


3.26 


2.87 


• 

.39 

• 


Average 


3.28 


2.96 


.32 


3.33 


2.91 


.42 


3.44 


2.86 


.58 


3.31 


2.94 


.37 



community college GPA minus University GPA 



.•er|c 



! 

/ 



Academic 
Year 



1974- 75 

1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



Table 34 

Grade Point Averages and OPA Differentials for Ineligible 
District Transfers to the University of California 
1974-75 through 1978-79 



CSM 



CC UC Diff. 



3.00 2.76 .24 

3.06 2.77 .29 

3.06 2.70 .36 

3.19 2.81 .38 

3.15 2.94 .21 



Average 3.09 2.79 .30 



Canada 



CC UCU-. Diff. 



3.18 2.71 .47 

3.20 2.71 .49 

.3.25 2.72 ..53 

3.04 2.47 .57 

3.18 2.43 .75 

3.18 2.64 .54 



Skyline 



CC UC Diff, 



3af\2.45 .68 



2.85 2.28 .57 

> 

3.05 2.22 ''.83 
3.25 2.80 .45 
3. .34 2.89 .45 
3.14 2.56 .58 



District 



CC 



UC Diff. 



3.06 2.72' .34 



3.08 2.71 .37 



3.11 2.65 .46 



3.17 2.75 .42 



3.i4J 2.82 .37 



3.12 2.73 .39 



'community rollegr CPA minus University GPA 



00 
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Table 35 

Comparison of Transfer Shock Experienced By District Transfers and 
All Community College Transfers at the University of CaLifornia 

1975-76 through 1978-79 ' 



Academic 


Eligible 


Transfers 


JLneligible 


Transfers 


Year 


District 


All CCs 


District 


All CCs 


1975-76 


. .39'' 


.44 


.37 


.39 


1976-77 


.30 


.45 


.46 


.46 


1977-78 


.47 


.47 


.42 


.47 


1978-79 


.39 


.48 


.37 


.47 


Average 


.37 


.46 


.39 


.45 



community college CPA minus first-year University CPA 

Three-Year Graduation Rates 
of District Transfers 



The 1975-76 academic year was the last for which 
the University of California provided student-specific 
academic performance reports on San Mateo County Communi- 
ty College District transfers to the University. Unfortu- 
nately, student-specific data was retrievable only for 
transfers from the District's College of San Mateo (CSM) 
campus. Consequently, an estimate of the University of 
California three-year graduation rate for District trans- 
fers is based solely upon the percentage of fall 1975 
through spring 1976 CSW junior-level transfers who gradu- 
ated within three years of entry into the University. 
Since approximately two-thirds of all District transfers 

1;),< 
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to the University emanate from CSM, however, the gradua- 
tion rate obtained for the CSM transfers should be fairly 
representative of the District as a whole. 

During the academic years 1974-75 through 1978-79, 
•76 percent of the College of San Mateo (CSM) transfers 
(and 73 percent of District transfers) to the University 
of California had enrolled at either the Berkeley, Davis, 
or Los Angeles campus of the University. A letter 
(see Appendix A), accompanied by a pertinent list of 
junior-level transfers who had completed a minimum of 24 
units at CSM, was sent to the registrar of each of these 
campuses. The letter requested the dates of graduation or 
withdrawal of the transferees; data was obtained on 107 
197^76 CSM transfers to the University. 

The three-year graduation rates of the ^College of 
San Mateo (CSM) transfers to the Berkeley,- Davis, and Los 
Angeles campuses of the University are shown in Table 36 
along with the three-year University graduation rates of 
all 1975-76 Califori^ia community college transfers and the 
five-year graduation rates of 1973 University freshmen at 
those campuses. The overall graduation rate of ^"56 percent 
attained by the CSM transfers compares favorably with the 
63 percent and 57 percent rates achieved by all 1975-76 
California community college transfers and by the 1973 
University freshmen, respectively (Kissler, 1980). Eight 
additional District transfers graduated from these 

15 1 
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Table 36 

Comparison of University of California Graduation Rates of 
College of San Mateo Transfers with Those of 
Other University Graduates , 
(In Percents) 



University 
Campus 


1975-76 District 
Transfers 
(3-Year Rate) 


All 1975-76 
CC Transfers 
(3-Year Rate) 


1973 University 

Freshmen 
(5-Year Rate) 


Berkeley 


63 

. (57)^ 


65 


59 


Davis 


6V 
(42) 


65 


62 


Los Angeles 


75 

(8) 


56 


53 


Average 


66 

(107) 


63 


'57^ 



number of junior-level 'transfers 

calculated as a weighted average using- as weights the 1973 freshmen 
enrollments provided by Kissler (1980) 



University campuses after three years, thereby raising the 
known eventual graduation rate of the 1975-76 CSM trans- 
fers to 74 percent; coincidentally, this is precisely 
the three-year graduation rate reported by Kissler for 
1975 University juniors who started in the University in 
1973 as freshmen. Three years after admittance, an addi- 
tional seven CSM transfers who had not graduated were 
still in attendance at the same University campus in which 
they had enrolled; only 20 percent of the 1975-76 CSM 
junior-level transfers to the University had withdrawn 
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within three years after admittance. This three-year 

attrition rate is well below the first-year attrition rate 

(30 percent) of all 1975 community college transfers, and 

the two-year attrition rate (30 percent) of 1975 freshmen 

entrants to the Berkeley, Davis, and Los Angeles campuses 

of the University (Kissler, 1980). 

Summary of the University of 

California Academic Performance • 

of District Transfer Students 

The academic performance of San Mateo County 
Community College District transfer students at the Univer- 
sity of California was measured by the first-year grade 
point averages (CPAs) earned by District transfers at the 
University during the academic years 1974-75 through 
1978-79, and by the graduation rates achieved by 1975-76" 
District students who transferred as juniors to the 
Berkeley, Davis, and Los Angeles campuses of the Univer- 
sity. The GPAs were obtained both for students who were 
and were not originally eligible for admission to the 
University on the basis of their high school records; 51 
percent of the District transfers were originally ineligi- 
ble to attend the University. 

The average GPA of all District transfers to the 
University during the academic years 1974-75 through 
1978-79 was 2.83, with eligible transfer student GPA 
(2.94) exceeding that of the ineligible transfers by .21 
grade poi'"ts. Intra-District variation in GPA was 

15t, 
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negligible among the District's eligible transfers, but 
the average GPA earned by College of San Mateo ineligible 
transfers was appreciably higher than that attained by the 
Skyline and Canada ineligible transfers to the University. 
Some transfer shock was experienced by both the eligible 
and ineligible District transfers; for both groups, how- 
ever, the difference between pre- and post-transfer GPA 
was less than .4'0 grade points as compared to the .4 

« 

gr§de point drop experienced by all community college 
transfers to th§^^ University during the five-year period. 
Transfer shock was experienced least by the CSM transfers 
and most by the Skyline transfers to the University. 

For the academic years 1974-75 through 1978-79, 
the average CPAs of the eligible and ineligible District 
transfers to the .University slightly exceeded the corres- 
ponding CPAs earned by all of California's community 
college eligible and ineligible transfers to the Universi- 
ty; moreover, the District had both a higher percentage of 
transfers with grades of B or better, and a lower percent- 
age of transfers with grades of less than C than did the 
California community college system as a whole. Compara- 
tive data on University native students was not accessible 
over the five-year period, but the 1975-76 District eligi- 
ble transfers had a first-year GPA of 2.94 which was only 
.16 grade points below the GPA of 1975-76 juniors who had 
started in the University as freshmen. Thus, as measured 

15/ 
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by grade point averages, the academic achievement of the 
1974-75 through 1978-79 San Mateo County Community College 
District transfers to 'the University of California seems 
quite satisfactory. " 

The three-year graduation rate 'Of 66 percent 
achieved by the 1975-76 CSM junior-level transfers to' the 
Berkeley, Davis, and Los Angeles cajnpuses of the Universi- 
ty exceeded both the five-year graduation rate (57 per- 
cent) of 1973-74 freshmen and the three-year graduation 
rate (63 percent) of all 1975-76 community college trans- 
fers at these "University c4mpuses. Moi?eover, in three 
years only 20 percent of the District transfers withdrew 
from the University campus at which they had originally 
enrolled; this attrition rate compares most favorably with 

l30th the 30 percent two-year attrition rate of 1975 Univer- 

' / . . 

sity freshmen at the . Berkeley", Davis, and Los Angeles 
campuses, and the 30 percent first-year attrition rate of 
all 1975 community college transfers to the University 
(Kissler, 1980). Consequently, as measured by the gradua- 
tion rate of the 1975-76 C§M District transfer^, the 
academic performance of San Mateo County Community College 
District transfers to the University of California is most 
satisfactory. 
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An Historical Perspective; of the Academic Performance 
of San Mateo County Community College District 
Transfer Students at Senior Institutions 

In response to the third research question, the 

recent academic per f ordinance of .District transfer students 

at senior institutions was compared with that reported in 

earlier studies conducted 'by Roach (1932), Taggart (1941), 

and Pearce (1968). Roach reported upon the academic 

achievement of 475 College of San Mateo (CSM) students who 

transferred to senior institutions during the period 

1922-1930. Taggart investigated the ^original eligibility 

of 384 CSM students who graduated from the University of 

California or from Stanford University during 'the years 

1937 through 1940. Pearce reported the 1966r67 first-year 

•^GPA of 126 CSM transfers to the University of California 

and the cumulative GPA of 1,610 CSM transfers who attended 

campuses of the California State 'university and Colleges 

during the fall 1967 semester. 

Senior Institution Eligibility and District 
Graduation Status of Transfer Students 

A dominant theme recurrent in all of the studies 

of San Mateo County Community College District transfer 

students is that the majority of these students would have 

been originally ineligible to attend California's senior 

institutions directly from high school because of academic 

deficiencies. It has also been the case, however, that 

the percentage of transfer students who could have entered 

15;i 
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senior institutions directly from high school, but opted 
to first attend a District campus, has steadily increased 
since the founding of the District in 1922. At the Univer- 
sity of California, for example, the percent of originally 
eligible District transfer students has risen from 30 
percent in the period 1922-1930 to 49 percent during the 
period 1974-1979 (see Table 37). While both Roach (1932) 
and Taggart (1941) reported .,that the large majority of 
District transfers to Stanford University were ineligible 
to attend that University directly from high school, 
Pearce (1968) noted that almost half of the 1,610 District 
transfers attending campuses of the California^ State 
University and- Colleges during the fall 1967 semester 
would have been accepted at those campuses without prior 
attendqince at a community college. 

During the District's first two decades, there was 
a strong tendency among its transfers to earn a junior 
college degree prior to transfer (see Table 38). Taggart 
(1941), for example, reported that; 83 percent of 1937-1940 
District transfers who subsequently graduated from the 
University of California had previously graduated from the 
District. On the other hand, of 123 1975-76 junior-level 
District transfers to the University, only 33 percent had 
obtained a two-year degree from the District. Date, ob- 
tained in the current study, however, indicate that 
the tendency to obtain a community college degree prior 



Table 37 



Historical Comparison of the Percent of San Mateo County 
Community College District Transfers Originally Eligible 
to Attend the University of California 



Data Source 


Period 


Number of 
. Transfers 


Percent 
Eligible 


Roach (1932) 


1922-30 


196 


30% 










Taggart (1941) 


1937-40 


263 


^9% 


Pearce (1968) 


1966-67 


.126 


44% 


Current Study 


1974-79 


867 


49% 


CPEC (1981) 


1978-79 


4,188^ 


45% 



all California conununity college transfers to the University 



Table 38 

Historical Comparison of the Percent of Transfer Students 
Who Graduated from the District Prior to Transfer 





to Senior 


Institutions 








Number of 


District 


Data Source 


Period 


Transfers 


Graduates 


Roach (1932) 


1922-1930 


475 


58% 


Taggart (1941) 


1937-1940 


263^ 


83% 4 


Current Study 


1975-1976 


123^ 


33% 


Current Study 


Fall 1980 , 


318^ 


57% 



^District transfers who graduated from the University of California 
^District transfers to the University of California 
District junior-level transfers to SFSU or SJSU 
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to transfer is much higher for District transfers to the 
CSUC system than it is for those students entering the 
University (see Table 38). 

An inter-decade comparison of District transfer 
student GPA .is provided in 'Table 39. Although the compar- 
isons are undoubtedly inequitable, they do imply that the 
senior institution academic performance of the District 
transfers has improved with time. Thus, the first-year 
senior institution CPAs of 1975-76 District graduate and 
non-graduate transfers to the University of California 
exceeded the corresponding CPAs of the 1922-1930 transfers 
by .72, and .82 grade points, respectively. Similarly, the 
first-year CPAs of 1974 ■ through 1979 eligible . 
and ineligible transfers to the University were .34 and 
.23 grade points higher, respectively, than the corres- 
ponding CPAs reported by Pearce (1968) for 1966-67 Dis- 
trict transfers, to the University; moreover, Pearce noted 
that the ?.51 first-year GPA earned by all 1966-67 Dis- 
trict transfers to the University exceeded the 2.36 first- 
year University GPA compiled by District transfers in the 
prior three years. District transfer student academic 
performance at campuses of the CSUC system also indicates 
a substantial increase in senior institution GPA with 
time; thus, the average cumulative CPAs of fall 1980 
District transfers at San Francisco State University 
(SFSU) and San Jose State University (SJSU) exceeded the 
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Table 39 

Historical Comparison of Grade Taint Averages of 
District Transfer Students 



Data Source ' 


Period 


Grade Point Average 






District Graduates 
at'UG 


Non-Graduates 
at,UC 


Roach (1932) 


1922-30 


2.03, 
(85)** 


1 .86 
(66) 


V/iiirrciiL ouuuy 


1 071;. 


2.75 
(41) 

•4 


2.68 
(82) 


Pearce (1968) 




UC Eligibles 


UC Ineligibles 


1966-67 


2.6 
(55) 


2.5 
(71) 


Current Study 


1974-79 


2.94 
(421) 


2.73 
(446.) > 


Bearce (1968) 


Fall 1967 

< 


SFSU Transfers 
2.55 
(653) 


SJSU Transfers 
2.44 
(559) 


Current Study 


Fall 1980 


2.78 
(1,208) 


2.59 
(598) - 



the'UC CPAs represent first year of attendance only; both new and 
continuing students are represented in the SFSU and SJSU CPAs 
number of students 



corresponding CPAs of the fall 1967 District transfers 
a 

by .23 and .15 grade points, respectively (see Table 39). 

A comparison of additional data furnished by 
Pearce (1968) with findings of the present study give 
further indication that a higher level of achievement at 
senior institutions' has been attained by the most recent 
District transfers (see Table 40). At the University of 
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Table 40 



Historical Comparison of Levels of Achievement of District 
Transfers at the University of California and at 
Campuses of the CSUC System 



Data Source 




Number 


of 


Student 


Achievement 


Period 


Students 


B or Better 


Below C 








University of California^ 


Pearce (1968) 
Current Study 


1963-1967 
1974-1979 


380 
867 




18% 
39% 


20% 
10% 










CSUC System^ 




Pearce (1968) 
Current Study 


Fall 1967 
Fall 1980^ 


1,336 
1,729 




31% 
45% 


17% 
18% 



j^achievement in first year of transfer 
achievement of both new and continuing transfers 
SFSU and SJSU transferees only 



California, for example, the percentage of 1974-1979 
transfers who earnfed first-year grades of B (3.0 GPA) or 
better was more than twice that of the 1963-1967 trans- 
fers, while the percentage of 1974-1979 transfers who 
earned grades of less than C (2.0 GPA) was half that of 
the 1963-2 967 transfers. .Similarly, at. CSUC cam- 
puses, although the percentage . of former District students 
who received grades bellow C was virtually the same in fall 
1967 and fall 1980, the percentage earning grades of B-or 
better was considerably higher in fall 1980. 

While Roach (1932), Taggart (1941), and Pearce 
(1968) all found evidence of transfer shock, only Pearce 
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documented the phenomenon in terms of the differential 
between pre- and post-transfer GPA. Pearce found this 
d^ifferential to be more greatly in evidence for District 
transfers %q the University^ of California; his findi^ig in 
this regard parallels that of the current study (see Table 
41). Unlike the present study, however, Pearce found that 
District transfers in attendance at CSUC campuses during 
the fall 1967 semester had earned essentially the same 
grade point average both before and after transfer. The 
small difference observed by Pearce between pre- and 
post-transfer GPA of CSUC transfers is no doubt influenced 
by the fact that the CSUC CPAs included grades of both 
first-term and continuing District transfers. As other 
investigators have reported (Knoell & Medsker, 1965; 
Eckard, 1971; and Williams, 1976, for example), evidence 
of transfer shock tends to disappear after a studeft.t's 
first term at a senior institution. 

Several other findings of the previous investiga- 
tors of District transfer students are ^worthy of compari- 
son. While Roach (1932) reported that 41 percent of 
1922-1930 District transfer students enrolled at the 
University of California, CPEC (1981) reported that only 
17 percent of 1977-1979 District transfers to Cal.ifornia ' s 
public senior institutions had enrolled at the University. 
Pearce found that 18 percent of the 1966-67 District 
transfers to the University had withdrawn during that 
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Table 41 

Historical Comparison of District GPA Minus 
Senior Institution GPA 



Data Source 


Period 


Number of 
Students 


Grade Point Differential 








University of California 


Pearce (1968) 


1963-1967 


380 


.44^ . 


Current Study 


1974-1979 


867 


.38 








CSUC System 


Pearce (1968) 


Fall 1967 


1,610^ 


- .05 


Current Study 


Fall 1980 


3^8^ 


.28 



j_^reflects first-year University performance only 
^new and continuing District transfers 
new junior-level District transfers to SFSU or SJSU 



academic year; conversely, only 9 percent of the 1975-76 
District transfers to the University subsequently withdrew 
during that academic year. Pearce also noted that 78 
percent of fall 1967 District transfers to CSUC 
campuses had enrolled at either San Francisco State Univer- 
sity or San Jose State University; this percentage had 
dropped to 62 percent during the period 1977-:! 979 (CPEC, 
1981 ) . 

Of the three previous investigators of the acade- 
mic performance of District transfer students, only Roach 
(1932) provided information on the relative number of 
these transfers who subsequently earned a four-year 
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degree. Roach reported that 115 of an estimated 277 Dis- 
trict students who had transferred during the period 
1922-1928 had earned a baccalaureate degree by 1930; 
approximately 70 percent of the transfers had enrolled at 
either the University of California or at Stanford Univer- 
sity. This graduation rate of 41.5 percent obtained 
during the formative years of the San Mateo County Commu- 
nity College District approximates the 44 percent and 48 
percent three-year graduation rates attained by 1976-77 
District transfers to SFSU and SJSU, respectively (see 
Table 28), but is well below the 66 percent three-year 
graduation rate obtained by 1975-76 District transfers to 
the University of California (see Table 36). 

Summary of the Inter-Decade 

Comparison of District Transfer Student 

Senior Institution Academic Performance 

The senior-institution academic performance of 
1974-1980 District transfer students, as assessed in this 
study, was compared to similar evaluations conducted by 
•Roach (1932), Taggart (1941), and Pearce (1968). Although 
the four studies spanned six decades, the predominant 
conclusion reached by all investigators was that the large 
majority of San Mateo County Community College District 
transfers have been academically successful after transfer 
to California's public four-year universities and col- 
leges. 

ERIC 



All four investigations of District transfer 
student academic performance revealed thatf the majority of 
the District transfers would have been academically ineli- 
gible to attend California's senior institutions directly 
from high school. With the exception of Pearce (1968), 
the investigators found that originally-eligible District 
transfers were generally more successful at the senior 
institutions. Nonetheless, all investigators reached the 
unanimous conclusion that the large majority of both 
eligible and ineligible District transfers were academi- 
eally successful after transfer. 

Certain historical tendencies evident from the 
four studies are worth noting. Fewer transfer students 
seem to be obtaining a two-year degree from the District 
prior to transfer; this is especially true among transfers 
to the University of California. Second, a greater 
percentage of students who were eligible to attend the 
University of California directly from high school are 
opciiig to enroll in the San Mateo County Community College 
District. Third, the grades earned by Distjrict transfers 
at senior institutions have steadily risen; this phenome- 
non, however, is perhaps primarilj^ a reflection of a gener- 
al historical trend towards grade inflation. Fourth, all 
four studies found evidence that significant transfer 
shock was experienced by District transfers to the Univer- 
sity of California; unlike the present study, however, 
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Pearce (1968) found no evidence of transfer , shock among 
District transfers to campuses of the CSUC system. Final- 
ly, although only the study by Roach (1932) and the pres- 
ent study considered senior-institution graduation rates 
attained by District transfers, these rates appear to be 
rising. 

Prediction of Senior Institution Academic Performance 
of San M-ateo County Community College 
District Transfer Students 

The final research question asked if there were 
variables which could predict senior-institution grade 
point average (GPA) prior to a student's transfer from the 
San Mateo County Community College District. In response 
to this question, two stepwise multiple linear regression 
analyses were performed. These analyses investigated the 
extent to which District transfer student GPA could be 
predicted at campuses of -the California State University 
and Colleges (CSUC) and at the University of California. 
Fall 1980 junior-level District transfers. (N=318) consti- 
tuted the sample for the CSUC GPA prediction study, and 
College of San Mateo 1975-76 transfers (N=123) to the 
University of California (UC) comprised the sample for the 
UC GPA prediction study (1975-76 was the last academic 
year for which the University provided the District with 
the names of its transfer students). Students in both 
samples had completed a minimum of 24 units at a District 
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campus prior to transfer. Characteristics of the two 
samples are contrasted in Table 42 . 

Table 42 



Comparison of Fall 1980 District Transfers to SFSU 
or SJSU with 1975-76 District Transfers to 
the University of California 



Characteristic 


SFSU or SJSU 


univcr&iLy oi 

V/ d J. X i. U ili 1 d 


Sample Size 


318 


123 


Sex ^ 






Male 


48% 


63% 


Female 


52% 


37% 


AA/AS Degree 


57% 


33% 


Average Age 


23 


21 


District Units 






Total 


67.7 


67.3 


Math 


5.2 


9.0 


English 


' 7.1 


6.5 


i. 

Grade Point Average 






District 


2.91 


3.07 


Senior- Institution 


2.63 


2.70 



Prediction of the GPA of District 
Trans fers at the California State' 
University and Colleges , 

The independent variables used in the multiple 
linear regression 'analysis of CSUC GPA are listed in 
Table 7; variable means and standard deviations and 
the correlations between variables are shown in Appendix 
C^. A preliminary regression analysis was performed to 
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determine which, if any, of the interactions of the cate- 
gorical variables (sex. District graduation status, CSUC 
campus, and District campus) with the other independent 
variables made significant contribut^ions to CSUC GPA 
variance when entered last into, the r;e^resjgion equation . 
Only the two-way interactions of the categorical variables 
with the other independent variables (both categorical and 
continuous) were considered. As shown in Appendix C^, 
with the exception of the correlation between math units 
and total units (r=.263) and that between English units 
and total units (r=.264), all correlations between the 
continuous, independent variables were less than .20 and 
hence theiif interactions were not considered. Since the 
regression niodel which included English units and math 
units (the correlation between these' variables was .037) 
produced a value of .432 for R-sguare which slightly 
exceeded the .425 value for R-square obtained when the 
variable District total units was used, the latter vari- 
able was dropped from subsequent analysis. 

The influence of the interactions on CSUC GPA 
variance is shown in Table 43 for each CSUC independent 
categorical variable. As measured by tf^eir contribution 
to R-square, none of the interactions ^were significant 
at the .10 level and, hence, were eliminated from further 
analysis . 
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Table 43 

Influence Upon CSUC GPA Variance of Categorical 
Variable Interactions When Entered Last 
Into the Regression Equation 





Litecu 01 


Interaction with 


Categorical Variables 


Categorical 


R-Square 


F for 


Significance 


Variable 


Change 


Change 


Level 


Sex * 


.016 


.97 


.460 


District Graduation 


.021 


* 1.27 


.258 


Status 








C^UC Campus' 


.017 


1.05 


.399 


District Campus 


.020 


.71 


.763 


All Interactions 


.064 


'1.09 


.353 



Having determined that no interactions with cate- 
gorical variables were significant, a second preliminary 
regression analysis was conducted in order to determine 
the relative importance of the independent variables when 
entered last into the CSUC GPA prediction equation. Only 
District GPA, District campus, and CSUC campus were signif- 
icant at the .10 level (see Table 44); each of the other 
independent CSUC variables (see Table 7), when entered 
last into the regresrion equation, contributed less than 
.003 to R-square. District GPA was by far the 
most important CSUC GPA predictor variable. 

Prior to the determination of the final model for 
CSUC GPA prediction, the CSUC sample (N=:318) was 
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^ Table 44 

Influence Upon CSUC GPA Variance of Independent Variables 
When Entered Last into the Regression Equation 



Variable Label 


R-Square 
Change 


F for 
Change 


Significance 
Level 


District GP/i- X^" 


.288 


.142.53 


.000 


District Campus X^j.X^^a 


.013 


3.14 


.045 


CSUC Campus X^^ 


.011 


5.34 


.022 



District campus is comprised of two variables (see Table 7) 



randomly subdivided into two subsamples of equal size and 
double cross-validated (see Kerlinger & Pedhazur, 1973, 
pp. 282-284). The characteristics of the subsamples and 
the original sample are compared in Table 45. In the 
double cross-validation, the variables shown in Table 7 
were used in two stepwise regression analyses (which used 
probabilities of F to enter and F to remove of .10 and 
.15, respectively) to generate a value of R-square and a 
regression equation for each subsample. Two additional 

« 

values of R-square were obtained from the correlation of 
the observed values of CSUC GPA in each subsample with the 
values of CSUC GPA predicted from the independent varia- 
bles in that subsample by the regression equation of the 
other subsample. The regression equations obtained for 
subsample-1 and subsample-2 were respectively: 
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Table 45 

Characteristics of Total CSUC Sample and of Subsamples Used 
■ in Cross-Validation of CSUC CPA Prediction Model 





Total Sample 


Subsample-1 


SubsampIe-2 


Variable 


Mean S.d! " 


Mean S.D. 


« 

Mean S.D. 


CSUC CPA 


2.63 .844 


2.64 .835 


2.62 .855 


uiSLriCk. brA 


z.yi .478 


2.91 .458 


2.91 .498 


Sample Size 


318 

1 


159 


• 159 

• 


Note: S.D. = 


standard deviation 


• 




i 


Yj^' ^ .993Xg + 


.214Xj^j^ - .347 






= 1.063Xg + 


.107Xtq - .498 





where the independent variables Xg, X^^q, and X^^^ represent 
District GPA, CSUC campus, and District campus, respective- 
ly. The four values of R-square generated by the double 
cross-validation are shown in Table 46. While the range 
in R-square is .143, the four values of R-square are 
within .08 of their mean of .356; hence, the stability of 
R-square in the two r.ubsamples was deemed sufficient to 
varrant derivation of a CSUC GPA regression model based 
upon the entire CSUC sample (N=318). 

The final stepwise regression analysis (N=318) 
yielded a CSUC CPA prediction equation which contained 
orly those predictor variables which contributed 
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Table 46 

Values of R-Square Resulting from Double Cross-Validation 
of CSUC GPA Prediction Model 







Source of R-Square 






Y Y • 
11 


Y Y ' Y Y ' 
2 2 M^2 


Y Y ' 
^2M 


R-Square 


.311 


.429 .286 


^ .396 



Note: Y^Y ' indicates that R-Square is the square of the correla- 

%j 

tion between the observed CSUC CPAs of siibsample-i and the predicted 
CSUC CPAs from subsample-i data by subsample-j regression equation. 



significantly (.10 level) to . the explanation of CSUC GPA 
• variance (see Table 47). The coefficients of the regres- 
sion equation obtained from this analysis are shown in 
Table 48; each coefficient was significant at the .05 
level. . The CSUC GPA prediction equation thus takes the 
form; 

Y' = 1.044Xg +• .135X^^ + .093X^Q - .490 

where Xg, X^^, and X^q represent the three independent 
variables, District GPA, District campus, and CSUC campus, 
respectively, and Y' represents the predicted variable, 
CSUC GPA. For this regression model, the square of 
the correlation between the actual (Y) and predicted (Y') 
values of CSUC GPA was .371 (i.e., R-square = .371),. A 
linear regression model which utilized all the independent 
variables listed in Table 7 (with the exception of Dis- 
trict total units) yielded an R-square of .379. Thus, the 

/ 

/ 

« 
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Table 47 




e 


Influence Upon CSUC GPA Variance of Independent 
, Variables in Final ^gression Equation 


R-Square 

Variable Label Change 


F fo'r 
Change 


Sicni f i cance 

^ C) * A. A X« U ^ 

Level 


District GPA .347 


167.85 


.000 


District Campus X- . .012 


6.11 


.014 


CSUC Campus X^^ .011 


• 

5.63 ■ 


.018 


Table 48 






Coefficients of Regression Equation for CSUC GPA prediction 


* 

Variable Label Coefficient 


Standard Error 
of Coefficient ' 


Significance 
Level 


District GPA Xg 1.044 


.081 ' 

1 


.000 


District Campus X^^ .135 


.055 


.014 , 


CSUC Campus X^^ .093 


.039 


.018 


(Constant) -.490 


.241 / 


.043 



ability to explain CSUC GPA variance is reduced by less 
than one percent when the regression equation is restrict- 
ed to the independent variables, District GPA, District 
campus, and CgUC campus. It should also be noted, how- 
ever, that District GPA alone explained 34.7 percent of 
the variance in CSUC GPA. 
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When performing a regression analysis, it is 
assumed that the residuals (Y - Y' ) are practically inde- 
pendent and iollow a normal distribution with zero mean 
and common variance (Draper & Smith, 1981). 4 scatterplot 
of all standardized residuals, a scatterplot of the 
standardized residuals versus the standardized predicted 
values, and a normal probability (p-p) plot of the 
studentized residual (see Appendix D^) revealed no indica- 
tion that the above assumptions had been violated in the 
final regression model. Moreover, the 318 standardized 
residuals were positively ,and negatively signed with 
approximately equal frequency, and only one of 
the residuals was more than three standard deviations from 
the mean of zero. Thus, there was no distortion of the 
CSUC GPA multiple linear regression model due to outliers. 

Prediction of University of California 
GPA of District Transfer Students 

The independent variables used in the multiple 
linear regression analysis of University of California GPA 
are listed in Table 8; variable means and standard devia- 
tions and the correlations between variables are shown in 
Appendix C^- A preliminary analysis was conducted to 
determine which, if any, of the interactions of the cate- 
gorical variables (sex, CSM graduation status, and UC 
eligibility) with the other independent variables made^ 
significant contributions to an explanation of University 

17V 
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GPA variance when entered last into the regression equa- 
tion. As < was the case in the CSUC GPA prediction study, 
only the two-way interactions of the categorical variables 
with the other independent variables (both categorical and 
continuous) were considered. As indicated in Table 49, 
none of these interactions contributed significantly to 
R-square and, hence, were discarded from the regress;k'on 
model. A second preliminary analysis war< conjticted to 
determine the relative importance of the independent 
variables when entered last into the regression equatioh\ 
Only the contribution to R-sqUare of the variables CSM 
GPA, CSM math units, and age of , student were found to be 
significant at the .10 level (see Table 50); however, both 
the variables CSM English units and sex of student influ- 
enced R-square to approximately the same degree as did age 
of student, and, hence, were retained for the final regres- 
sion analysis. 

Because the total sample (N=123) for the Universi- 
ty GPA prediction study was relatively small, ^ there was 
some reluctance to split the sample into two subsamples 
for the purpose of cross-validation in that this woul'd 
provide only approximately .12 students per independent 
variable in each subsample. In order to obtain some 
estimate of the degree of shrinkage in R-square, however, 
the sample was double cross-validated (the characteristics 

1 7a 



Table 49 



Influence Upon UC GPA Variance of Categorical 
Variable Interactions When Entered Last 
Into the Regression Equation 



■ 

Categorical 
Variable 


Effect of 


Interaction with 


Categorical Variable 


R-Square 
Change 


F for 
Change 


Significance 
Level 


Sex 


♦ 007 


.267 


.930 


CSM Graduation 


.013 


.502 


.774 


Status 






UC Eligibility 


.014 


.525 


.757 


All Interactions 


.034 


.533 


.889 



Table 50 

Influence Upou University ;GPA Variance of Independent Variables 
When Entered Last Into the Regression Equation 



Variable 


* 

Label 


R-Square 
Change 


F for 
■Change 


Significance 
Level 


CSM GPA ■ 




.318 


62.49 


.000 


CSM Math Units 




.023 


4.44 


.037 


Age of Student 




.017 


3.30 


.072 


CSM English Units 




.012 


2.34 


.129 


Sex of Student 


\ 


.011 


2.15 


.146 
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of the two subsamples and of the original sample are 
compared in Table 51). The independent variables listed 
in Table 50 were considered in the two regression ana.ly- 
ses; both analyses used probabilities of F to enter and F 
to remove of .10 and .15, respectively. The regression 
equations obtained from subsample-1 and subsample-2 were 
respectively: 

Yj^' = .834X^j - .II8X3 + .125X4 ^'^^^ 
= 1.172Xg - .019X^ - .039X7 " '^-^^ 

The values of R-square attained from the double cross-vali- 
dation are given in Table 52. The range of .270 in 
R-square is somewhat higher than the R-square range of 
.143 obtained in the CSUC double cross-validation (see 
Table 46). However, the CSUC subsamples were much more 
homogeneous in District GPA and in senior institution GPA 
than were the University subsamples (compare the data in 
Tables 45 and 51); consequently, the larger range in 
R-square obtained in the University cross-validation may 
be more a function of discrepencies in the randomly select- 
ed subsamples than of a true indication of shrinkage in 
R-square. Additionally, the presence of different varia- 
bles in the two subsample regression equations (X^ and X^ 
in Yj^' equation; X^ and X^ in Y2 ' equation) may be more 
indicative of the marginal contribution to R-square of 
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Table 51 

Characteristics of Total UC Sample and of Subsamples Used 
In Cross-validation of University of California 
CPA Prediction Model 



Note: S.D. = standard deviation 



Variable 


Total 
Mean 


Sample 
S.D. 


Subsampl 
Mean 


e-1 
S.D. 


Subsarfiple-2 
Mean S.D. 


University CPA 


2.70 


.708 


2.80 


.630 


2.61 .771 


District CPA 


3.07 


.436 


3.10 


.455 


3.04 .418 


Sample Size 




123 


61 




1 " 



Table 52 

Values of R-Square Resulting from Double Cross-Validation 
of University of California GPA Prediction Model 



Source of R-Square 



K-Squa to 



,501 



Y Y ' 
^2^2 

.386 



Y Y ' 
12 

.383 



Y^Vj 
.231 



Noie: Y.VV indicates that R-square is the square of the correla 

tion between the observed University GPA of subsample-i and the 
predicted University GPA from subsample-i data by subsample-j 
regression equation. 
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these variables rather than a manifestation of a serious 
discrepancy in the results obtained from the two subsam- 
ples. In subsample-1, for example, CSM GPA alone contrib- 
uted .406 to the total R-square ' value of .501; similarly, 
in subsample-2 CSM GPA contributed .319 to the total 
R-square value of .386. 

The final stepwise regression analysis used the 
total University of California sample (N=123) to- 
gether with those variables listed in Table 50 which 
contributed at the .15 level of significance to the expla- 
nation of UC GPA vari^ce (see TabJ^e 53). The regression 
equation obtained from the analysis was: 

Y' = .985Xg - .048X3 " 'OlOX^ - .019X^ + .900 

i 

where Y' represents predicted University GPA, and the 
predictor variables Xg, X^ , X^, and X^ represent the 
independent variables CSM GPAy student age, CSM math 
units, and CSM English units, respectively. The signifi- 
cance of each of the coefficients in the regression equa- 
tion is indicated in Table 54. * 

The final regression r^odel explained 40.1 percent 
of the total variance in University of California GPA; j CSM 
GPA contributed 35.3 percent to this total explained 
variance. As was the case in the CSUC GPA prediction 
study, only District GPA contributed appreciably to an 
explanation of the variance in University of California 
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Table 53 

Influence Upon UC GPA Variance of Independent 
Variables in Final Regression Equation 







R-Square 


F for 


Significance 


Variable 


Label 


Change 


Change 


Level 


CSM GPA 




.353 


66.05 


.000 ^ 


Age of Student 


h 


.026 


4.92 


.028 


CSM Math Units 




.012 


2.28 


.134 


CSM English Units 


h 


.011 


2.13 


.148 



N 



Table 5^ 

Coefficients of Regression Equation for 
University of California GPA Prediction 



Variable 


Label 


Coefficient 


Standard Error 
of Coefficient 


Significance 
Level 


CSM GPA 




.985 


.119 


.000 


Ago of Student 


h 


-.048 


,025 


.061 


CSM Math Units 


h 


-.010 


' . 006 


.09] 












CSM Kngl ish Units 


h 


-.019 


.013 


.148 


(Constant) 




.900 


• .675 


.185 













GPA. A linear regression model which utilized all the 
independent variables listed in. Table 8 (with the excep- 
tion of District total uni-^ts ) enhanced t.hs explanation of 
UC GPA variance by .018 (R-square = .419); however, the 
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adjusted R-square, which compensates for . the assumption 
that the zero-order correlations are error-free (see 
. Kerlinger & Pedhazur, pp. 282-283), increased by only .001 
from the adjusted R-square of .381 obtained with the 
prediction variables listed in Table 54. 

An analysis of the regression model residuals 
indicated no violation of the assumptions made in the 
University of California regression analysis. Thus, the 
123 standardized residuals were positively and negatively 
signed with approximately equal frequency, only one stand- 
ardized residual was more than three standard deviations 
from the mean, and both scatterplots of the standardized 
residuals and the normal probability (p-p) plot of the 
studentized residCial exhibited no significant departures 
from the' plots that would have been obtained if the resid- 
uals had been , selected from a normal distribution (see 
Appendix ) . 

Summary of Pred ictive Stu dies o f District 
Transfer Student Senior Institution G PA 

Two stepwise multiple linear regression analyses 
were performed to determine the extent to which District 
transfer student senior institution GPA could be predict- 
ed. The first regression analysis employed a sample of 
318 fall 1980 District t^-ansfers to J;,he San Francisco or 
San Jose- campuses of the 'California State University and 
Colleges (CSUC). The regression analysis indicated that 
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only District GPA could predict CSUC GPA to any apprecia- 
ble extent. District GPA contributed 35 percent to the 37 
percent of CSUC GPA variance explained by the significant 
predictor variables District GPA, District campus, and 
CSUC campus . 

College of San Mateo (CSM) students who trans- 
ferred to the University of California during the 1975-76 
academic year comprised the sample (N=123) in the second 
regression analysis. while the resulting regression 
equation contained CSM GPA, student age, CSM math units, 
and CSM English units, as predictors of University of 
California GPA, CSM GPA contributed 35 percent to the 40 
percent of University GPA variance explained by all the 
predictor variables. Remarkably, these percents are 
almost identical to those obtained for District GPA ex- 
plained variance and total explained variance in the CSUC 
GPA prediction study. 

In both the CSUC GPA and UC GPA prediction 
studies, only District GPA contributed appreciably to the 
prediction of senior institution GPA. However, the total 
explained variance in senior institution GPA did not 
exceed 40 percent in either study. Thus, approximately 60 
percent of the variance in senior institution GPA remains 
unexplained. A knowledge of the variation in curriculum 
and/or grading standards both within and between District 
and senior institution campuses could conceivable result 
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in a significant reduction in this unexplained variance. 
Both the District CPAs and the first-term senior institu- 
tion CPAs of District transfers exhibited considerable 
campus-to-campus variation (see Tables 9-14). A reduction 
in the unexplained variance in senior institution GPA 
might also be achieved by the performance of regression 
analyses for specific senior institution majors or groups 
of majors. Phlegar (1978), for example, in his GPA pre- 
diction study of 361 community college transfers to 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, obtained values of 
R-square of .305, .353, and .528 for science (N=92), 
engineering (N^llO), and non-science vN=159) majors. As 
was the case in the current study, Phlegar found community 
college GPA to be 'the most important predictor of senior 
institution GPA. 

Summary 

In this chapter, the academic performance (as 
measured by grade point averages and -graduation rates) of 
San Mateo County Community College District transier stu- 
dents at campuses of the California state University and 
Colleges (CSUC) and at the University of California (UC) 
was assessed. This performance was then compared to that 
reported by previous investigators of District transfer 
students. Finally, an analysis was conducted to determine 
the extent to which transfer student senior institution 
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CPA could be predicted prior to transfer from the Dis- 
trict. 

Data on 3,139 fall 1976 througH fall 1980 District 
transfers to San Francisco State University (SFSU) and San 
Jose State University (SJSU) revealed that the first- term 
Gi'As of District transfers averaged .24 points below the 
CPAs of fall 1976 through fall 1980 undergraduates at 
those Universities; however, the first-term GPA of fall 
1980 junior-level District transfers was f^-^nd to be 
essentially identical to the GPA of ^all undergraduates 
attending SFSU and SJSU during this period. The differ- 
ence between transfer and native student GPA tended to 
disappear after the first term, $nd no appreciable intra- 
District variation in senior-institution cumulative GPA 
was evident. Thus, over the period fall 1976 through 
fall 1980, the GPA^^of new and conti;iuing District trar.s- 
fers at SFSU and SJSU averaged only .16 and .02 grade 
points, respectively, b&low the GPAs of all undergraduates 
at those Universities. Similarly, the GPAs achieved by 
District transfers at other CSUC campuses were comparable 
to those of all undergraduates attending those Universi- 
ties. 

The average three-year graduation rate (45.8 

percent), of 1976 and 1977 jfinior-leyel District transfers 

(N^336) to^sFSU and SJSU Vas found to be appreciably 

higher than both the five-year g^raduation rate of 1973 

/ 
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CSUC freshmen and the three-year graduation rate of 1975 
Gomnmnity college CSUC transfers. Thus, in terms of both 
grade point averages earned and graduation rates achieved, 
the academic performance of District transfers to CSUC 
campuses was found to be most satisfactory. 

Assessment of the first-year academic achievement 

0 

of 867 District transfers to the University of California > 
during the academic years 1974-75 through 1978-79 revealed 
that the average GPA of the District transfers at the 
University was 2.83, with originally-eligible transfers 
outperforming those originally-ineligible to attend the 
University by .21 grade points. District transfer student 
University GPA slightly exceeded that of all community 
college transfers during the five-year period. Compara- 
tive GPA data on 1975-76 juniors who started in the Univer- 
sity as freshmen indicated that these students had at- 
tained a GPA only .16 grade points higher than the Dis- 
trict eligible transfers. 

The three-year graduation rate of the 1975-76 
junior-level District transfers to the University of 
California was 66 percent; this rate exceeded both the 
five-year graduation rate of 1973 ^^^iversity freslimen and 
the three-year graduation rate of 111 1975-76 community 
college transfers to the University. Tnus, as measured by 
either grvide r.oint average or by graduation rate, the > 
academic performance of th^ District transfer students to 
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the University of California was found to be most satis- 
factory. 

An historical perspective of the academic perform- 
ance of District transfer students was obtained by compar- 
ing the findings of the present study with those obtained 
in previous studies of District transfer students conduct- 
ed by Roach (1932), Taggart (1941), and Pearce (1968). 
All four studies reached 1j:he dominant conclusion that 
District students have been 'academically successful after 
transfer. Senior-institutiori grades of District transfers 
have steadily risen over the decades, as has the propor- 
tion of District students who transfer to the CSUC system 
as opposed to the University of California. Other histori- 
cal tendencies were evident: a greater percentage of 
students eligible to attend four-year institutions are 
enrolling at District campuses; fewer District transfers 
earn -a community college degree prior to transfer; Dis- 
trict transfer students experience some first-term treins- 
fer shock (especially at the University of California) 
from which they eventually recover; and senior-institution 
graduation rates of District transfers appear to be 
rising . 

Two multiple linear regression analyses revealed 
that only the variable District GPA had any appreciable 
potential for the prediction of senior-institution GPA. 
District GPA contributed 35 percent to the total explained 

IS;) 
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variance of 37 percent in CSUC GPA and 40 percent in UC 
GPA. Significant reduction in the unexplained variance 
might possibly be achieved by performing regression analy- 
ses for specific senior institution majors. 
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CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

The purpose of the present study was threefold: 
(1) to assess the academic performance of San Mateo County 
Community College District students after transfer to the 
University of California or to selected campuses of the 
California State University and Colleges; (2) to provide 
an historical perspective of this performance by comparing 
it with that reported in previous studies of College of 
San Mateo transfer students; and (3) to determine and rank 
those variables which are most predictive of apad^mic 
success at four-year institutions after transfer from the 
San Mateo County Community College District. 
The Problem 

The traditional community college . transfer func- 
tion and its cu:;riculum are in jeopardy (Cohen, 1979b). 
The embracement of the "open-door" 'policy has compelled 
the community college to offer a wide range of courses to 
students who constitute a broad spectrum of ability and 
motivation. Vocational, community, and remedial/develop- 
mental education now compete with transfer education for 
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the community college focus ■ and for its resources. 
Spurred, perhaps, by the decreasing percentage 
of community college students who transfer to four-year 
institutions (Kissler, 19&0), some observers (Cohen, 
1979b; Lombardi, 1979b; Kissler, 1980) have begun to 
question the ability of the community college to provide 
education for transfer students comparable to that obtain- 
able in the lower division of four-year institutions, 
whil-e concurrently acconunodating the underachiever, the 
high-risk student, and the lifelong learner. The specter 
of declining enrollments coupled with the sober reality of 
dwindling local, state, and federal funds for education 
has led the Carnegie Council on Policy Studies in Higher 
Education to anticipate a vigorous competition .for" stu- 
dents between two-year and four-year colleges (Scully, 
1980). The community college transfer function consti- 
tutes a natural arena for such competition'. In order to 
counter the threat to its transfer function, each communi- 
ty college must be prepared to demonstrate that the senior 
institution academic' performance of its transfer students 
has not deteriorated and ,does not differ significantly 
from that of st^udents who are native to the senior institu- 

I 

tions. In addition, each community college should search 
for prertransfer variables which,- could predict or enhance 
transfer student senior institution academic performance. 

J 9 J 



. The questions of the present study were: (1) How 
does the academic performance of San Mateo County Comnmni- 
ty ^ollege District transfer students compare with that of 
other cofnmunity college transfers and with /that of native 
students at selected campuses of the California State 
University and Colleges? (2) How does the academic per- 
formance of District transfer students compare with that 
of other community college transfers and with that of 
native si-udents at the University of California? (3) How 
does the senior institution academic performance of Dis- 
trict transfer students compare with that reported in 
previous studies of District transfer students? (4) Are 
there variables which can predict senior institution grade 
point average (GPA) prior to .transfer from the District? 
Methodology 

The academic performance of San Mateo County 
Conununity College District transfer students at campuses 
of the California State University and Colleges (C^-'UC) and 
at the University of California (UC) was measured by 
comparing District transfer student senior institution 
CPAs and graduation rates with those of other undergradu- 
ates in attendance at CSUC or UC campuses. An estimate of 
the CSUC GPA of District transfers was obtained from a 
sample of 3,139 students who transferred from the District 
to the CSUC campuses at San Francisco (SFSU; or San Jose 
(SJSU) during the period fall 1976 through fall 1980. The 
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three-year CSUC graduation rate of District transfers was 
based upon a sample of 336 students who transferred as 
'juniors frow^^e District to SFSU in fall "1976 or to SJSU 
in fall 1977'. The average first-ygar GPA earned by Dis- 
trict transfers at the University of California was esti-^ 
mated from a sample of 867 students who . transferred to the 
University ^uring the academic years 1974-75 through 
1978-79. . The three-year UC graduation rate of District 
transfers was estimated from a sample of 107 students who 
transferred as juniors to the University during the 
1975-76 academic year. * 

An historicar^ perspective of the senior institu- 
tion" academic performance of District transfer students 
was obtained by comparing the senior institution CPAs and • 
graduation rates found in the present study with those 
reported in the ea^^ier studies of District transfer 
students conducted .by Roach (1932), Taggart (1941), and 
Pearce ' -(1968) . The achievement of both originally-eligi- 
ble and originally-ineligible District transfers was 
contrasted. Particular attention was focused upon the 
apparent similarities and differences in the findings of 
the present study and those reported by Pearce. 

Two multiple linear regression analyses were per- 

t 

formed*^ determine the extent to which the CSUC and UC 
CPAs of District transfer students could be predicted 
prior to transfer. The independent variables in both 
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r^gressi6iv . analyses included:& District GPA; student age 
and sex; math units, 'English units, and total units suc- 
cessfully .completed (grade of C or -better )» at a District 
campus; and District graduation status. The CSUC ,regres- 
sion analysis also included as independent variables the 
CSUC campus and the District campus attended, while stu- 
dent eligibility to enter the University of California 
directly from high school was an added variable in the UC 
GPA prediction study. The CSUC GPA prediction study 
employed a sample of 318 fall 1980 District transfers tcJ 
San Francisco State UtoUrersity and San Jose St4te Univer- 
sity, while 1975 transfers (N=123) from the District's' 
College of San Mateo campus to the Berkeley, IJavis, or Los 
Angeles campuses of the University pi California constitut- 
ed the sample utilized in the UC GPA prediction study. 
All student's in both the CSUC and the UC prediction) 
studies had completed a minimum of 24 ^units at a District 
campus prior to transfer. . 
Findings 

During the period fall 1976 through fall 1980, 
District transfers in attendance at the CSUC campuses at 
San Francisco (SFSU) and San Jose (SJSU) earned average 
cumulative GPAs of 2.77 and 2.65, respectively. These 
GPAs were only .16 and^ .02 grade points, respectively, 
below the average cumulative GPAs of all undergraduates 
attending those Universities during this period/ and no 
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appreciable, intra-District variation in. CSUC GPA wag^. 

... • t 

evident among the » District's • Canada College, Skyline 
College, and: College of San .Mateo transfers. The spring 
l^iB^SFSU and sasii, cumulative GPA? (2.74 and 2.65, respec- 
tive^ly) of District transfers were almost identical to the 

0 

CPAs reported. by Whitesel (1980) for all community college 
transfers to SFSU and SJSU in spring T980. Similarly, the 
percentages of spring 1986- District transfers 'who earned 
cumulative CPAs of. 3.0 or above (42 percent at SFSU; 37 
percent at SJSU) and 2.0 or below (17 percent ^^t SFSU=; 11 
percent at SJSU) were. comparable to the levels of achieve- 
ment reported by Whitesel for all 1980 undergraduates at 
SFSU and SJSU and to those reported by CPEC (1979a) for 

4 > 

fall 1973 -through spring 1977 community college transfers 
to the CSUC system. " 

' While the majority of District transfers to the 
CSUC system attend the San Francisco or San Jose campuses, 
the'Hayward, Chico, and San Diego campuses each receive 
about six percent of the District's CSUC transfers. 
During the period fall 1976 through fall 1980, the Dis- 
trict's College of San Mateo transfers to the Hayward 
V campus earned an average GPA of 2.91 which exceeded the 
2.74 GPA earned by all Hayward undergraduates. During, fall 
1980, District transfers to the Chico and San Diego cam- 
puses earned GPAs of 2.73 and 2.57, respectively- these 

« 
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CPAs were almost identical to those earned by all under- 
graduates at those Universities. * ' • ' 

The fall 1976 through fall 1980 District transfers 
to SFSU or SJSU earned first- term 'CSUC CPAs which were .28 

% « ' 

grade points Ipelow their; District CPAs and .24 grade 

points below the CPAs .of all .^undergraduates it those 

Universities. Thus*, .some transfer shock, was expel:iei;iced 

by the District transfers.' . This phenomenon was ir^ie 

pronounced for the Distr^ict's Skyline . and Canada transfer 

students whose first-term GPAs ^ averaged .16 gra4e points 

bel'ow that of the District's College of San -Mateo traiis-^ 

. fersi. For the fall 1980 semester, however, first- term 

CPAs of the District transfers were within .17 and .12 

grade points, respectively, of the CPAs earned by. all SFSU 

% . 

and SJSy undergraduates, and no appreciable intra-District 
difference in first- term, senior institution GPA was in 
evidence. Seventy-eight percent of spring*-'' and fall 1980 

- * ' \ 

District transfers to SFSU and SJSU ^a^ned first-term CPAs 

greater than 2.0; CPEC (1979a) estimated that 83 percent 

' ■ ,■ * . 

of all fall 1973 through spripg 1977 community college 

•/ 

transfers to the CSUC system achieved 'at this level.. 

During the period fall 1976 through, fall 1980, 
only> 77 perceni" of the District's transfers to SFSU or 

r3^«U had attained junior status; 76 percent 'of the fall 
1980 • District transfers had done so. During fall. 1980, 
the first-term CPAs of the junior-level District transfers 
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• '.. 

(2.75 at SFSU; 2.44 at SJSU) were similar to the CPA's of 

■» 

all 'SFSU and SJSU undergradu'atg^ (2.86 at 'SFSU; -2.39 at 
SJSU). Thus, if transfer shock, were measured by, th^ 
dlifjEerence ip "'first- term ^ CPA • .of junior-level District 
transfers and that of senior institution undergraduates, 
^he 'fall 1980 District transfers would have .experienced no 
sigriifica;xt transfer shock. Conversely, if the tradition- 
al measure of transfer shock ( pre- trans fer » CPA minus 

• * ' n • 

first-term senior institution 'CPA) were employed, then the 
fall 1.980 junior-level •'District transfers would have 

« 

experienced a transfer shock of ^.16 and .47 grade points 
at SFSU and SJSU, respectively. ^' <?s^ ' 

The gra^iuation rates ' df jiinibr-level transfers 
provided a' second, measure af the academic performance 6'f 
District transfers to the pSUC system. The three-year 
graduation rates of 1976 District transfers to SFSU and 
1977 District transfers to SJSU. were 44.4 percent and 48.3 
percent, respectively; these rates . are significantly 
higher than^ the. 29.6 percent five-year graduation rate' of 
1973 CSU^ freslhmen and the 4.1 j>er cent three-year gradua- 
tion rate of 1975 community college CSUC transferees 
(California State University ' and Colleges, 1979). An 
additional 11.3 percent of the District transfers were 
still pursuing the baccalaureate degree at SFSU or SJSU at 
the end . of tjiree years, an^ only 13.4 percent of the 

V 
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District transfers had withdrawn from SFSU or SJSU in 

•v. 

academic difficulty. " • ^ . 

In response to the second research question, the 
academic performance of District" transfer student's at the 
university of California was assessed. The average first- 

•year-GPA earned iy'all District transfers at the Universi- 
ty of , California during the- academic years 1974-'75 through 

'1978-7^ was. 2:83, with originally-eligible . transfer stu- 
dent GPA (2.94) exceeding by ^21' grade points the GPA of 
Dis'trict transfers who were originally-ineligible to 
atten^i tho. University directly from high school. .During 
this period, 5i percent of the District transfers were 

r , 

originally ineligible to attend the ^University. The 2.83 

♦ 

University GPA of District transfers exceeded the ,fall 
1976 through fall 1980 ' cumulative CSUC • GPAs earned,, by 
District transfers at* SfSU (2.77 GPA) and SJSU (2.65 GPA). 
• The Unixversity GPAs fearned by the eligible (2.94) and 
ineligible (2.73) District transfers exceeded by .07 and 
.06 grade points, respectively, the GPAs earned by all of 
California's eligible and ineligible community co^llege 
transfers to the University during the 1974-75 through 

I 

1978-79 academic years. During this period, the District 
also ha 1 both, a higher percentage of transfers to the 
University who earned grades of B or better (eligibles: 45 
percent; ineligibles: 33 percent), and a lower percentage 

of trafisfers who earned grades of less than C (eligibles; 

if 

I 
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5 perpent; ineligibles: 14 percent)*, 1:han did the „Califor- 

nia Coimtifunity' College system as '.a whole. Comparative (^ata 

on students native to the University was not generally 

available; however, the 1975f76 District ^eligi-ble trans- 

• • . • 

fers had a first-yea]i/3PA -of 2.94 at the University which 
was only .16 grade points below the GPA earned by 1975-76 
j.uniors who^had started at the University as freshmen. 

During the 1974-75 .through 1978-79 years, intra- 

.1. 

District variation in" UC GPA was i insignificant among the 
District's originally-eligible transfers to the Uni vers i- 
ty, but the average UC GPA i earned by the College of San 
Mateo's ineligible transfers (2.79) was appreciably higher 
than those attained by the Skyline (2. '56) and Canada 
(2.64) ineligible transfers. 'Some transfer shock was 

I 

experienced by both the eligible and ineligible District: 
transfers; for both groups, however, the difference be- 
tween pre-and post-tr,anrfe1r GPA was* less than .40 grade 
points as compared to the .45 grade point drop experienced 
by all community college transfers to the University 
during the five-,y^ar period. 

The three-year graduation rate of 66 percent 
achieved by the * 1975-76 District transfers to the 
Berkeley, , Davis, or Los Angeles campuses of University of 
California exceeded both tlie five-year graduation rate (57. 
percent), of 1973-74 freshmen at these campuses and the 
three-year graduation rate (63 percent) of all 1975-76 

200 
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community college transfers to the University. Moreover, 
by .spring of 1978, only 20 percent of the 1975-76 District 
transfers h^d withdrawn ^rom the University campus at 
which they had originally enrolled; this three-ye.ar attri- 
tion rate compared most favorably with both the 30 percent 
two-year attri;M.on rate of 1975 University freshmen at the 
Berkeley, Davis, and Los Angeles campuses, and the 30 
percent first-year attrition rate estimated for all 1975 
/ community college transfers to the University (Kissler, 
19-80). 

In response to the third rese.arch question, the 
senior institution academic per'formance of 1974-1980 Dis- 
trict transfer students, - as assessed in tlje present study, 
was compared with that reported previously by Roach 
(1932), Taggart (1941), and Pearce (1968). Roach examined 
^ V the academic achievement of 475 College of. San Mateo (CSM) 
1922-1930 transfers, Taggart investigated the * original 
eligibility of 384 former CSM students who graduated from 
the University of California or from Stanford University 
during the Vears 1937 through 1940, and Pearce summarized 
th§ first-year GPA of 126 1966-67 CSM transfers to the 
University of California and the fall 1967 cumulative GPA 
of 1,610 CSM transfers to the CSUC system. 

Roach .(1932) reported that. 41 percent of the 
1922-1930 District transfer students had transferred to 
the University of California (UC);, this percentage had 
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dropped to 17* percent during- the period 1977-1979 (CPEC, 
1981). While Pearce found that 18 percent of the 1966-67 
District transfers to th^ University withdrew during the 
academic year, only 9 percent of the 197$-76 transfers to 
the University^ did so. Pearce also noted that 78 percent 
-of fall 1967 District transfers to CSUC campuses enrolled 
at SFSU or SJSu/ this percentage had dropped to 62 percent 
during the period 1977-1979 (CPEC, 1981). 

The percentage of District transfers who. were 
originally eligible to attend senior institutions directly 
from high school has risen appreciably since the founding 
of the District in 1922. Th^us, the percentage of District 
transfers to the University of California who were origi- , 
nally eligible to entet the University . was 30 percent 
during 1922-1930 (Roach, 1932), 29 percent in the period 
193^-1940 (Taggart, 1941), 44 percent in 1966-67 (Pearce, 
1968) and 49. percent in 1974-1979. Pearce reported that, 
slightly less than half of the fall 1967 District trans- 
fers to the CSUC system were originally eligible to attend 
CSUC campuses directly from high school; unfortunately, ^ 
more recent CSUC academic performance reports gave no 
indication pf the original eligibility, of District trans- 
fer students . 

While a greater percentage of students who are 
originally eligible to attend senior institutions are 
enrolling at District campuses, fewer District transfers 

2.0 



are obtaining a two-year degree prior to, transfer. Of 
District transfers to the University of California; for 
example, the percentage who had earned a community college 
degree was 58 percent during 1922-1930 (Roach,. 1932), 83 
percent in the period 1937-1940 (Taggart, 1941), but only 
33 percent in 1975-76. Of 318 fall 1980 District trans- 
fers to the CSUC system, however., 57 , percent haci earned a 
community college degree prior to transfer. 

The CPAs of District transfers at senior "institu- 
tions appear to have risen decade by decade. Thus, while 
Roach (1932) reported University of California ' CPAs for 
District graduates and non-graduates of 2.03 and 1.86, 
respectively, the corresponding GPAS; of 1975-76 District' 
transfers were 2.75 and 2.68; respectively. Simil^arly, 

*- 
(• 

while Pearce (1968) reported 1966-67 University CPAs for 
eligible and ineligible District transfe^rs of 2.6 and 2.5, 
respectively, the corresponding 'CPAs for 1974 through 1979 
District transfers to the University were 2.94 and 2.73, 
respectively. Moreover, of the 1974-1973 District trans- 
fers to the University, 39 percent earned CPAs of 3.0 or 
higher and only 10 percent had CPAs below 2.0; according 
to Pearce, only 18 percent of 1963-1967 District transfers 
to the University earned CPAs above 3.0 while 20 percent 
had CPAs below 2.0. ' 

The CSUC CPAs reported by Pearce (1968) were also 
lower than those observed in the present study. According 
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to Pearce, the 1967-68 District transfers to SFSU and SJSU 
earned cumulative ' CPAs of 2.55 and 2.44, respectively. 
These QPAs were exceeded by the 1976 through. 1980 District 

i 

transfer to SFSU and SJ^U by .23 and .15 grade p9ints, 
respectively. Moreover, while 45 percent of fall 1980 
^ District transfers to SFSU or SJSU had CPAs of 3.0 or 
better, Pearce reported that only 31 percent of fall .1967 
transfers to SFSU or SJSU. had achieved at this grade 
level. X ^ ' ■ 

While ne,ither Taggart (1941) nor Pearce (1968) 
investigated the senior institution graduation rates of 
District transfers. Roach (1932) reported that 115 of an 
estimated 277 students who transferred from the District 
to senior institutions during the period 1922-1928 had 
graduated by 1930; 70 percent of tlvese transfers- had 
enrolled at either the University of California or at 
Stanford University. This graduation rate of 41.5 percent 
approximates the three-year graduation rates of the fall * 

1976 District transfers to SFSU (44 percent) and the fall 

1977 District transfers to SJSU (48 percent), but is well 
below the 66 percent three-year graduation rate of the 
1975-76 District transfers to the University of Califor- 
nia. 

If 

While all three previous investigators of District 
transfer students found evidence of transfer shock, only 
Pearce (1968) documented this phenomenon. He indicated 
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that the 1966-67 transfers to the University of California 

^ 

experienced a GPA drop of ,44 grade points below their 
District GPA during their first ye^r at the University. 
The corresponding GPA differential for' 1974-1979 District 
transfers to the University was .38 grade points. On the 
other hand, while fall , 1980 District transfers to SFSU or 
SJSU experienced a GPA decline of .28 grade points during 
their first semester, after transfer, Pearce reported that 
the cumulative CPA of fall 1967 transfers to SFSU or. SJSU 
was .05 grade points higher than their District GPA. 

In response to the final research question, two 
stepwise multiple linear regression analyses were per- 
formed ,tp. determine the extent to which District transfer 
student senior institution*GPA could .be .predicted prior to 
transfer. The CSUC GPA regression analysis utilized a 
sample of. 318 fall ,1980 District transfers to SFSU or 
SJSU. The analysis indicated that only pistrict GPA could 
predict CSUC GPA to any appreciable extent. Of the 37 
percent of CSUC GPA variance explained by the significant 
(.10 level) variables District GPA, District campus at- 
tended, and CSUC campus attended, 35 percent was contribut- 
ed by District GPA. 

The University of California GPA regression analy- 
sis utilized a sample of 123 District students who trans- 
ferred to the University during the academic year 1975-76. 
While the resulting regression equation revealed District 

i 
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GPA, student age, CSM math units, and CSM English units to 
be significant (.15 level X. predictors of University GPA, 
District GPA contributeci 35 percent to the, 40 percent of 
University GPA variance explained by these predic^r var- 
fables. Thus, in both the CSUC GPA and UC GPA regression 
analyses, District GPA^ contributed 35 percent to the total 
isxplaihed' variance in senipr institution GPA, and the 
other predictor variables provided oi>ly an additional two 
to five percent to this explained variance. 

^ ' " Conolusions 

In' response to the research questions o^ the 
study, the following conclusions are drawn: 

1. The academic performance of San 'Mateo Couftty 

1 . . ^ 
Community College Distra^ct tr'ansfer students at campuses 

.of the California State University and Colleges (CSUC) is 

most satisfactory." 

'The CSUC cumulative GPAs (which includes the GPAs 

of both— 'first-term and continuing transfers) earned by 

District transfers ate essentially equivalent to those of 

all CSUC undergraduates and to the CSUC GPAs earned by all 

community (pollege " transfer students. While some first- 

i. . . 

term transfer shock is fjxperienced by District transfers 

to CSUC, the post- transfer drop in GPA is insignificant 

for District students who transfer as juniors. However, 

appreciable variation in first-term senior institution GPA 
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was evident among District campuses, ^he CSUC three-year 
graduation rate of District transfers appears to be signifr 
icantly higher than both the five-year graduation rate of 
CSUC. freshmen and the three-year graduation rate of all 
community college transfers to the CSUC system. 

2. The academic performance of San Mateo County 
Community County District transfer students at campuses of 
the University of California ismost satisfactory. 

Originally-eligible District transfers earn first- 
year University CPAs which are only slightly below those 
earned by juniors who enter the University as freslimen. 
These District transfers outperform those originally- 
ineligible to enter the University by approximately .22 
grade points. Both types of District transfer students 
experience some transfer shock as evidenced by a first- 
year post-transfer drop in GPA of approximately .40 grade 
points. The University CPAs earned . by both originally-r- 
eligible and originally-ineligible District transfers are 
essentially equivalent to the corresponding CPAs of all 
community co^llege transfers to the University. However, 
the three-year graduation rate of District transfers to 
the University appear to be appreciably higher than both 
the five-year graduation rate of University freshmen and 
the three-year graduation rate of all community college 
transfers to the University. 
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3. Both the grade point averages and- the gradua- 
tion rates achieved by San Mateo County Community College 
District transfer students to the University of California 
are higher than, those attained by District transfers to 
campuses of the California State University and Colleges. 



The 1974-75 througji n.9.78-79 District transfers to 
the University of California earned an average first-year 



GPA of 2.83; the fall 1976 through fall 1980 District 
transfers to the CSUC campuses at San Francigco or San 
Jose achieved an average cumulative GPA of 2.73. T^e 
three-year graduation rates of • junior-level District 
transfers was 66 percent for 1975 transfers to the Univer- 
sity of California' and 46 percent for 1976-77 tTransfers to 
the CSUC campuses at San Francisco or San Jose. 



trict has been highly successful in the performance cf its 
transfer function ever since the founding of the District 
in 1922. 



studies of the senior institution academic performance of 
District transfer students. These studies include the 
present study and those conducted by Roach (1932), Taggart 
(1941), and Pearce (1968). All four investigations found 
that the large majority of District transfers have been 
academically successful after transfer even though the 
majority of'the^e students were ineligible to attend the 




4. 



The San Mateo County Community College Dis- 



A period of six decades was spanned by four 
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senior institutions directly from high school. The 
senior-institution academic success of the transfer stu- 

C 

dents was measurisd poth in terms of grade point averages 
earned .and graduation rates attained. The historical 
perspective gained from the four studies of the District 
transfer students led to. several additional conclusions: 

H 

first, fewer transfer students are obtaining a community 
college degree prior to trarisfer (this is especially true 
for transfers to the University of California); ^second, a 
greater percentage of students who are eligible to attend 
senior institutions directly from high school are choosing 
instead to enro]#r at campuses of ^the District; third, the 
senior institution grades earned by D >trigt transfers 
have steadily risen; and fourth, current senior institii.- 
tion graduation rates of District transfers appear tp be 
somewhat higher than those reported in the past. „ 

5.. Only District GPA is a meaningful predictor of 
senior institution GPA. 

In both the CSUC GPA and UC GPA regression analy- 
ses, 35 percent of. the variance in senior institution GPA 
was explained by the single variable District GPA. While 
other independent variables were .statistically significant 
(District campus 'and CSUC* campus attended in the CSUC 
study; student age, CSM math units, and CSM English units 
in the UC study), these variables contributed only an 
additione^l two to five percent to the explained variance 
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in senior institution GPh. Thus, approxirndtely 60 percent 
■'of senior institution GPA variance remains unexplained. 
Significant reduction in this unexplained variance' might 
be achieved through the imposition of more uniform campus- 
to-campus curriculum and/or grading standards, thereby 
increasing the reliability of the most important predictor 
^ variable. District GPA. Further explanation o^ senior 
•institution GPA "Variance might .be attained through the 
performance of regression analyses for specific senior 
institution majors or groups of majors. 

» Recommendations ^ 

The < following are recommendations for further 

to 

study and consideration: 

1. Each California community college district 
should periodically assess the efficacy of its own trans- 
fer function by conducting a study similar to the one 
reported here. Components of the study s^uld include: 
(a) an estimation of the number of transfers as a percent- 
age of both total and full-time credit enrollment; (b) a 
comparison of senior-institution GPA and graduation rates 
of transfer students with those of native students and 
other con.munity college students; (c) an investigation of 
historical trends in transfer student senior institution 
academic performance; and (d) a search for factors which 
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might enhance or predict transfer student sjenior institu- 
tion academic performance. 

It 

2. A central organization should coordinate, 
assimilate, summarize, and publish the results of the 
studies conducted by the various community college dis- 

« 

tricts. This informati*bn should be presented "^p.. (a) 
California's "policy-making educational organizations'which 
affect community colleges, (b) the State legislature and, 
the \state Department of Finance, (c) high school and 
.four-year counseling offices, and (d) the general public. 

3. Each community college district should period- 
ically survey the opinions of former students who have * " 
transferred to and/or graduated from senior institutions 

* to ascertain their impressions of the efficacy of the 
transfer function and their opinions of hfcw ilt might be 
improved. \^ 

4. Prediction studies should be conducted for 
individual senior-institution majors or groups of majors 
to determine if such specificity might reveal variables - 
whic"h appreciably enhance the senior institution GPA of 
transfer students having those particular majors . 
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OffKE Of THt PIESIDtNT 



June 19, 1981 



Admissions and Records 
University of California, Berkeley 
120 Sproul Hall 
Berkeley, CA 94720 

Dear Sir: 

We are currently conducting a study of the academic' 
performance of our transfer students to the University of 
California. As an important part of this study, we wish 
to ascertain both the percentage of bi^r transfer students 
who eventually graduate and the length of time they require 
to graduate. Enclosed is a list of students who transj||p»» 
ferred from the College of San Mateo (CSM) to your camfus . ^ 
of the University of California during the Fall 1975 - 
Spring 1976 academic year. It would £e most helpful to 
our study if you could indicate their date of araduatioii, 
or, If they did not graduate, their last semeste.r in 
attendance at UC. Please be assured that all information 
provided by the University will be kept in strictest con- 
fidence. 



Since^ly, 




is A. Callahan, Ed. D. 
President 



LAC/mb 
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